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CHAPTER XIL 
A DOUBLE WEDDING. 


“ Hurry the marriage, hurry the marriage, if you want it to take 
place at all! Don’t you understand that you must act decidedly 
if you want to act—that I can’t hold out much longer, or there 
will be some tragedy ?” cried Evelyn a few mornings afterwards, 
when she appeared ina state of unusual déshabille by the widow’s 
bedside with her lips white and a hectie spot of colour burning 
on either cheek. 

Mrs. Percival, who was toying alternately with delicate morsels 
of hot buttered toast, sweet omelette, and cups of fragrant tea,. 
and who was opening her letters methodically as she ate her 
breakfast, saw ata glance that the girl was looking wretched, 
and that it was necessary for once to pour some oil on the 
troubled waters, though it was far from her desire to hurry the 
marriage at an unfashionable time in the year, when everyone 
would be away from London. She therefore said, in a tone of 
voice which she intended to be soothing instead of irritating— 

_ “My dear, you can only wear a bride’s dress once in your life. 


Widows like myself are told to eschew white. I want your 
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wedding to be a success, and you must make a point of looking 
your best at it. Why should I hurry your marriage when there 
will be no one to see you, even if you look so Jovely as to beat 
all the traditions about Helen of Troy herself?” And Mrs. 
Percival wore her archest smile, the very smile with which she 
had honoured Evelyn when she had persuaded her to go fora 
year to a foreign school. But her tone of exuberant gaiety did 
not act like oil of almonds, ; 

“Hurry the marriage!” repeated the girl in the dead 
monotonous tone which she had lately assumed in the widow's 
company to save herself from breaking into passionate invective, 
or taking to the weaker refuge of tears. “ Hurry it, I entreat 
you! The situation is intolerable. If you make haste I shall 
have courage to hold out. I am pretty brave, and know what I 
ean do. But it must be one of two things. You must let the 
die be cast and get me bound to Robert Everingham, or I shall 
quarrel furiously with him. He is a man to take offence, and we 
shall quarrel sooner or later—night and day very likely. But 
then I suppose that will be nothing wonderful. They tell me 
that the majority of husbands and wives do quarrel and manage 
to keep up appearances, go to church and all the rest of it. Oh, 
I daresay we shall be as proper as most people—and not more 
wretched than most; but hurry the wedding, if you want it to 
‘ake place at all.” 

“ You are ill and nervous ; you see everything in an exaggerated 
way ; there is not the slightest occasion for you to make yourself 
unhappy when everything is turning out for the best ; and you 
are after all so successful !” 

The widow still spoke archly, avoiding anything like sym- 
pathetic commiseration, and shaking her head playfully at her 
protegee. 

“Unhappy!” repeated the girl, pushing the hair back from 
her temples. “Did I say I was unhappy? Well, I suppose 
most women are not exactly skittish on the eve of their marriage, 
and as to—unhappy—lI don’t understand quite what it means. 
I suppose I have been unhappy in times of my life gone by, and 
have managed to live through them, and I don’t suppose the 
future will surpass anything that I have gone through before. 
I think I can manage to live through mosé things ; only I feel 
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somehow on the strain; as if something in me willsnap and give 
way, if you stretch it out much longer.” 

It was characteristic of her that she did not even then ask for her 
liberty. Long afterwards, on looking back she saw that that 
morning she had had her future more or less in her own hands, 
but that the lower part of her own nature had held her a willing 
slave to the manceuvring Clarissa. She had thought it over and 
over till she had felt as if she were going mad, but she did not 
wish to loosen the coil which bound her to a future peer. “It is 
driving me out of my mind,” she said, and then as if afraid that the 
higher part in her might take up arms against the lower and the 
baser, and surprise her into defending herself against the wishes of 
Mrs. Percival, she went straight to that lady, asking her to hasten 
the arrangements for the wedding. 

She had not the shghtest intention of repeating to anyone some 
insultingly truthful words which had been spoken to her but yes- 
terday by the lips of the man who had sworn eternal allegiance to 
her, and who had been but a week before the most devoted and 
infatuated of all her slaves. She had tried to persuade herself, 
through all the hours of a sleepless night, that the cruel words had 
not been actually said, and were merely in her imagination. And 
yet Claude Barclay must have planned them with deliberation, 
for he had been trying to waylay her in Kensington Gardens, 
where sometimes, as he well knew, she was allowed by her not 
over-vigilant keeper to take a solitary stroll at an off-hour in the 
day. He had waited with the utmost patience day after day— 
not because he had any longer the hope of winning her, but be- 
cause he—the most sincere and honest of all her lovers—wished 
to speak his mind to her, to lecture her, almost to punish her. 

His tone had alarmed her at once, as much as the expression of 
his face, for, whilst the face had been full of despair, with set lips 
and indignant eyes, the voice was stern and peremptory, though 
other men had always spoken to her admiringly and deferentially. 

“Tt is not for me,” he had said, “ to lecture you on the heartless- 
ness of your conduct. Women like you kill the natural affections. 
You can be cruel to amuse yourselves—heartless to tickle your 
vanity. I shall lose nothing in losing you, but I wanted before 
I parted from you for ever to tell you what I think of your con- 
duct.” 
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His voice was scarcely audible, and the heavy shadows of the 
thickly foliaged trees seemed to bring into sterner relief the lines 
of suffering which a few days had cut about his brows. There 
was a quiver in his voice as he gazed upon her surpassing loveli- 
ness and added, “I do not blame you cr the type you represent. 
I blame those who so bring you up—you who are made by nature 
to be frank-hearted, pure-minded English girls—in such a way 
that you end by not being worth a thought from any honest man. 
And yet you have made me suffer and lose my self-respect ; you 
have lowered me in my own eyes.” 

All this and much more he had poured out in that low, concen- 
trated tone till she wondered if he had taken leave of his senses. 
Her first impulse had been to cry out for help; her second to 
make excuses and notice how ill he looked; her last, to quicken 
her footsteps till she had left him behind, gaining one of the 
more frequented walks, and assuming her usual unruffled and 
smiling appearance. 

No man had ever ventured to speak so to her before; and no 
one should ever dare to do so again, she said to herself, as the 
humiliation of the encounter, the shame, and the bitter scorn of 
it kept her awake writhing on her bed that night. She recalled 
the way in which he had looked at her with distended nostrils 
and furrowed brow, and realising to the fullest extent the blow 
to her pride, cried aloud, “ How did he dare—oh! how did he 
dare?” 

At the next moment she recalled the ashy whiteness of his face, 
the heart-sick expression of his finely-cut features, and recognised 
her own work, crying aloud in indignation at herself. 

It was true feeling, no doubt, and not the paltry imitation of 
it, which had led him to suffer this; what most men called love 
was not worth the.name of love. It was bitter and revengeful, 
no doubt, that he should have ventured to speak to her in such a 
way, outraging the ordinary conventionalities of life—even risk- 
ing the possibilities of a scene in gardens that were not private, 
and unnerving her so thoroughly that under the cover of her veil 
she had shed some quiet tears. One man in a hundred would not 
have spoken his mind in such a scandalous fashion, but then it is 
doubtful if one man in a hundred would have been so earnest to 
the core as this one who had outraged conventionalities. 
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She turned again in her bed with a little exclamation, as if 
some serpent had stung her, when she remembered how Claude 
Barclay could not be beguiled into untruthfulness, and hated 
little compromises with those false standards considered necessary 
by the world. She had been proud of a man so strong, and yet 
so infatuated, in his affection for her. “If we had met each 
other when I was younger it would have been well,” she said to 
herself ; “ but now it is too late ; he has to live by his brains ; he 
is too poor for me to think of marrying him. I could not have 
told him of those debts—neither could I possibly live up to his 
standard.” 

Thus it happened that the marriage day was fixed early in the 
month of October. 

Robert Everingham rose early on the morning of that day, 
feeling as most men feel under the circumstances, as if he should 
be heartily glad when the ceremony was over. As neither Mrs. 
Percival nor his fiancée seemed to have any available male re- 
lations, and as his uncle had shown a readiness to favour a 
possible fiction by hinting that male relations were generally to 
be eschewed, all the carriage arrangements, as well as the plans 
for the honeymoon, the duty of keeping the best man up to the 
mark, of being affable to the other groomsmen and making hand- 
some presents to the bridesmaids, devolved upon Robert. The 
necessity of looking after the other guests, including Lord Hazle- 
ton himself, and a bishop who was to preside at the ceremony, 
had been declared by Clarissa Percival to be almost too much for 
her nerves. There were so many complications, as she explained, 
connected with any marriage in which the bride and bridegroom 
“were not nobodies.” There was the fear of offending some 
people by leaving them out of the invitations, and the equal fear 
of being too polite to others, when only a few could be selected 
to breakfast in Clarissa’s tiny rooms. Then she professed herself 
in great perplexity as to the best way of dressing Evelyn’s hair 
—three distinct styles being equally becoming and equally re- 
commended by the maid ; and altogether there was so much to 
be done that the lady was in some danger of becoming excited— 
a consummation most earnestly to be avoided, since excitement 
of any kind is supposed to be horribly absurd and inconsistent 
with good breeding. 
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Robert’s own toilet was supposed to be a matter of consider- 
able importance, though, as it was the month of October, and it 
was commonly said that there was nobody in London—three or 
four millions of toiling human creatures counting for nothing— 
it was difficult to see why his personal adornment should be 
much more studied than usual. Yet having called his man- 
servant to assist him, he was not too pleased when a budget of 
letters, full of the usual conventionalities, congratulations, and 
good wishes, was handed to him ona silver salver. One more 
bulky than the rest was directed in his father’s handwriting, 
and a stirring of natural feeling by no means alien to Robert 
prompted him to open it first that he might receive the bene- 
diction it was certain to contain. It had been a matter of sur- 
prise, scarcely amounting to vexation, that the old clergyman 
had excused himself from being present atthe fashionable wedding. 
Perhaps Robert was aware that the presence of the father would 
necessarily entail the presence of his sister, and that, somehow, 
Clarissa Percival, or even Evelyn Melton, would be scarcely 
likely to “ hit it off” well with Anne. The very idea of such a 
meeting was to be deprecated, nor did the bridegroom know that 
he was altogether sorry when Bernard—who had such high-flown 
Utopian notions about most things—had also excused himself on 
the ground of pressing occupation. There would be plenty of 
time for him to introduce his bride to his brother and sister, 
under conditions which would make it difficult for them to 
criticise her with frankness. Yet he was far too proper a man to 
think lightly of family ties, and his fingers shook with an agita- 
tion difficult to explain to himself as he opened his father’s 
letter. 

A part of it ran as follows: “It is said to be the women who 
are poor hands at keeping secrets, but your sister, woman though 
she is, has put me to shame in this as in other matters. Once or 
twice, a secret which we had both promised to keep ever since 
Anne's excursion to the Highlands, has been nearly oozing from 
the tips of my fingers as I wrote to you. It was a fad of 
Bernard’s not to let me tell you of the double wedding which is to 
be celebrated to-day till I wrote to you on the auspicious morn- 
ing. Bernard has been in love with our sweet young neighbour, 
Irma Elwyn, for years. So craftily did they keep it all to 
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themselves that I had no suspicion on the subject, but as Bernard 
acknowledged to me when I questioned him: ‘She must have 
known it; J have not been clever enough to hide it.’ That ac- 
counts for the fact that Irma—merry as she is—has always been, 
as I noticed more than once, so dignified with other lads of 
the neighbourhood when they wanted to flirt with her. God 
bless her! She knew it, and was keeping herself for our Bernard. 
I bless her for it. A woman who flirts is like a peach from 
which the bloom is brushed off before the hand of the owner 
plucks it. ‘A garden enclosed, a spring shut up is my sister— 
my spouse.’ ” 

And Robert, in his present humour, was almost inclined to 
swear when his father enlarged on a subject which was congenial 
to him, the nobility of true womanhood. “ He is getting senile,” 
said the impatient young man. “As if one needed the iteration 
of such familiar truths.” Robert forgot that he himself was 
rather fond than otherwise of enlarging on the commonplace. It 
was his mood which put him out of temper as he read on :— 

“They say a woman always knows, even before a man declares 
himself; but I should not have thought Irma was that sort of 
woman. She admits, however, that the knowledge of Bernard’s 
devotion was a perpetual, abiding joy to her, and that although 
the fellow did not speak—chafing at the idea of binding her to a 
long engagement, she was reserving herself for him. I like her 
for it, though I should have thought such a certainty on her part 
would have been foreign to a nature so simple as hers. But 
young women of the present day are not like the old-fashioned 
ones of our generation. Irma is sensible as well as imaginative, 
and she has a vast amount of sympathy to spare for all of us as 
well as for Bernard. It has all been a surprise to me, as it will 
be to you especially, the arrangements for this sudden marriage. 
I mentioned it to your brother once or twice as feasible, especially 
when I heard soon after our visit to Scotland that my old friend 
Elwyn intended to make a little provision—a couple of hundred 
or soa year—for his daughter. But you know how reserved 
Bernard is about such things—he passed my questions off with a 
stiff remark—he never likes to be questioned as to his plans ; 
and [ remembered that he and Irma were unusually young and 
could wait. Only when you wrote that your own marriage was 
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to take place in October, did he come to me suddenly with shining 
eyes, announcing that he and Irma had determined to take 
the risk of poverty, and had made up their minds to be married 
on the same day—quite in a simple fashion—in our little parish 
church. You will know now why I could not come to you, and 
how I was needed to perform the ceremony.” 

There was a mist before the reader’s eyes. He flung the letter 
away from him, ready enough on the one hand to accuse Irma of 
levity, underhandedness, and caprice, and on the other to assign 
the right cause for the coldness with which she had treated him- 
self. These two had always understood each other, even when 
they had not been able to give utterance to the thoughts and 
hopes in their silent hearts. He railed in his passion against 
Irma; he called her proud and insolent, and himself a consum- 
mate fool—the dupe of his brother. Yet in his heart of hearts 
he knew that the girl he had lost remained in his eyes what she 
was in her childhood, and had been ever since he knew her, a 
being more complete, better and nobler than others. 

What did it matter? The woman he was about to marry was 
handsomer and more distinguished; he had a passion for her 
superior beauty, and yet—he acknowledged it to himself now 
that it was too late—he could love with an abiding love no 
woman of whom he had not a lofty ideal. There had been a 
purity and simplicity about Irma Elwyn which humbled even a 
man of his self-sufficient nature, and there had been years in his 
life when he had been ready to attribute these qualities to every 
member of her sex. Not so now. A brief acquaintance with 
Clarissa Percival and her set had developed the cynic in him. 
He was marrying Evelyn Melton with his eyes open, and he was 
determined that when she was once married to him she should 
acknowledge her master. But in his secret heart it was the sim- 
plicity of the white rose, and not the attractions of the flaunting 
peony for which he cared. His passion of anger with his brother 
was unreasonable. He knew it to be so, and with an attempt at 
conquering it he determined not to look again at his father’s 
letter. But his curiosity was so great that he was forced to 
satisfy it, and taking it up read on with a very disconsolate face. 
He knew that he had no reason to be discomposed, and yet he 
was extremely staggered at the information that Lord Hazleton 
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considered Bernard’s talents as a speaker to be so great that he 
had agreed to‘meet Mr. Elwyn in making his younger nephew 
an allowance of £300 a year if the latter would consent sooner 
or later to contest the seat, which was said to belong, almost in 
the natural course of things, to the Everingham family. 

“ Bernard hesitated for some time, saying he was not a party 
man and could not be returned in the Tory interest. He insists 
that he must make this clear to his constituents, but the Hazleton 
people are not likely to reject an Everingham.” 

“The seat ought to have been mine by rights—if he really 
cares so much for the family,” said Robert in exasperation. He 
knew that the old lord’s temper had been excited by some personal 
allusions which had been made about his childlessness, and that 
he had more than once been laughed at for dating his family from 
the ark. “He pretends to be poor,” he thought, “and lives as if 
he were so; but he has been hoarding so many years that he must, 
in fact, be as rich as Creesus. He thinks that Bernard’s successes 
will draw attention to the Everinzhams, while in reality he will 
find that Bernard will repudiate every doctrine and principle on 
which he prides himself. Let Bernard take his seat in the House 
of Commons if he can manage it, and in a short time he and the 
old lord will be at daggers drawn. Bernard must be a dolt if he 
does not appreciate the dangers of the situation.” 

Robert was too conscientious a man to yield willingly to the 
passions of envy or malice, even under the provocation which he 
thought himself to have received. But as soon as this idea about 
the difficulties of Bernard’s future career took root in his mind, 
nourished and strengthened by all sorts of considerations, the 
circumstances became more tolerable to him. He had indeed a 
difficulty in meeting his uncle with equanimity, feeling more or 
less like the elder brother in the parable who had the prodigal 
preferred before him; but he was too much a man of the world 
not to be able to conceal the perturbation of his mind by effec- 
tually schooling his manners. His dignity had been outraged by 
the fact that he had not been taken into confidence, and he 
resented the whole thing—Bernard’s marriage at so early a date, 
and the scheme for Bernard’s Parliamentary career—as pre- 
posterous and absurd. But the people who saw him half-an-hour 
afterwards, handsome, well-dressed, and radiant with smiles, 
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could never have guessed that he had allowed his equilibrium to 
be disturbed. The line of conduct which he always adopted to- 
wards his uncle was still carefully pursued. If Robert, in spite 
of his smiles, was coldly polite and listened somewhat abstractedly 
to the observations which others were making to him, such cold 
politeness was usual to him, and it seemed only natural that on 
this auspicious occasion he should be lost in his own reflections. 

For the rest, the marriage was much like other fashionable 
marriages. The description of the bridesmaids’ dresses, and of 
the expensive lace and elegant trimmings worn by the bride 
appeared afterwards in one of the society papers. To an outsider 
used to such scenes it might have been hackneyed and common- 
place, suggesting the melancholy reflections which come to most 
men after a certain age at the sight of a wedding, and the senti- 
mental thoughts which occur to younger ones who are still looking 
forward to their own romance. Both the principal actors in the 
performance performed their parts to perfection. And yet seldom 
could there have been a stronger illustration of the fact that when 
we are near to each other in body we may be thousands of miles 
away in spirit. Robert, who prided himself on being a devout 
man, and who would have been shocked had the suggestion been 
made to him beforehand that during the wedding service his mind 
would be far away at the little country church which he knew 
so well, was yet entirely unable to control his wandering thoughts. 

There was at one time a danger lest he should scarcely hear 
the words he was to utter himself—his father’s voice in that far- 
off village church seemed to overpower the more melodious utter- 
ances addressed to him. For the moment he made the most 
singular mistake, that of taking in imagination his brother’s place, 
his own rightful place which he had always intended to take from 
boyhood, and fancying himself being married to Irma Elwyn. 
And when the moment came for him to place the ring on Irma’s 
finger he woke with a start to a vision of lace, of silk and loveli- 
ness, to find himself bound for life to Evelyn Melton. 

But if the fancy of so matter-of-fact a man could play him so 
singular a trick, what must have been the state of the woman who 
had twenty times his imagination, and whose passions were all 
more intense than his? Evelyn had steeled herself to go through 
the task. Her strength of will carried her through it, and she 
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was maintained by the very thought that the man who had pre- 
sumed to speak his mind to her openly and plainly was present to 
see her walk calmly over the burning ploughshares. 

She had spoken smooth things to her own conscience. She had 
told herself that it was “ kismet,” and that whatever the ordeal 
might cost her she was bound to go through with it. She had in 
her bitterest moments compared her lot to that of those criminals 
who, condemned to die ina few months for small offences—under 
the severity of laws which have now been mercifully modified— 
could jest, gamble, and sing songs with a determination to make 
the best of the short time still allowed to them, and a conviction 
of the absurdity of struggling against the inevitable. Evelyn had 
said to herself with equal philosophy, “ What must be, must be.” 
If she set her teeth metaphorically when she once caught sight 
of her discarded lover standing pale as death amongst the lookers- 
on in the gallery, she did not set them literally ; she had too strong 
a recollection of the necessity for composing her beautiful features 
that they should look to the best advantage and do justice to one 
of Worth’s most charming costumes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BERNARD'S MAIDEN SPEECH. 


NEARLY three years had passed away, and for more than one of 
them Bernard had been in Parliament, when towards the close of 
the session a debate was so lively in the House of Commons that 
the onlookers in the Ladies’ Gallery thought the sapient legislators 
had suddenly become demented. And amongst the speeches 
reported in the papers on the following morning was one by 
Bernard Everingham, so caustic in its force that it seemed as if 
this almost unknown knight, dashing into the arena with an 
eagerness which was impetuous, could have chosen no more un- 
favourable opportunity for breaking his first lance. 

Robert’s prophecy had been fulfilled. Bernard had eloquence 
and talent, combining with these a remarkable amount of indus- 
try ; he laboured day and night, and his name began to be 
whispered in certain circles as that of a clever leader-writer and 
an anonymous contributor to well-known magazines. But his 
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tactics had not pleased Lord Hazleton. The younger man had 
been accused—perhaps not without occasion—of eccentricity. He 
had shown “ pigheadedness,” as the old lord was wont to declare 
when, after contesting and winning the family seat, he proved to 
be disappointing in his opinions. His vote was apt to be crotchety ; 
that being the popular view of a man who voted as he liked, and 
not as the whips told him. 

Bernard’s spirits were depressed when he read his own speech as 
reported—in some cases with severe comments—in the morning 
papers. Possibly, if every public speaker of any importance, or 
every member of Parliament, were to picture to himself the 
rustling of the myriad sheets which will record his crudest 
sayings, his responsibility for every word would seem a fearful 
one. The sense that he was not only addressing the men who 
were present, but the millions who, on the following day, would 
read what he said, would not in itself be so damaging, as the fear 
that in many cases the feeble utterances would be reported—no 
longer palpitating with anything like life—but with all the vary- 
ing phrases suppressed, stripped to the skeleton of common-place 
actuality. It did not occur to him to think at once of Lord 
Hazleton, though when he received a message in the course of 
the day that his uncle wished him to call upon him that evening 
on business, he smiled a little sadly at the thought of the vexa- 
tion which might have been caused to the fiery old man by the 
few paragraphs—so apparently self-opinionated—which were the 
only ones reported by some of the newspapers of the young 
member’s maiden speech. 

That Lord Hazleton should persistently have taken up his 
wbode in London since the marriage of his two nephews, leaving 
the fruit to ripen on his estate in summer, and the pheasants to 
have a holiday in the autumn—though shooting on the land 
which had been his for generations had been one of the few 
things he had cared about in former years—was rather 
trying than otherwise both to Robert and Bernard. Both of 
them at times writhed under his sareasms, and neither of them 
was quite well able to guess why Hazleton Hall, with its Eliza- 
bethan gables, its magnificent oak staircases, its ancient salons, 
and its wandering corridors—to say nothing of the park, with 
its fine old timber, its picturesque lakes, and well-stocked flower 
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_ gardens—should be so suddenly neglected. The old lord vouch- 
safed little or no answer to any curious inquiries. It was 
impossible, as Bernard knew, to get any explanation of his 
motives. The curious metaphysical problem of such a conjunc- 
tion of qualities as that presented by his uncle’s character had 
always puzzled him, and he did not attempt to analyse it. 
Greatly indeed to Robert’s astonishment, Bernard and the older 
man had sometimes “ hit it off” better than might have been ex- 
pected under disappointing circumstances. There were no such 
things as “elective affinities” between them; their tastes and 


feelings were directly opposed. Indeed, there were some people 


who whispered that Lord Hazleton grew more sordid and narrow 
in his old age, when the spirit should have been freer and less 
earthbound in its greed. Yet for Bernard’s sake he took a keen 
interest in all the debates, and managed to keep touch with all 
the questions of the day. He often sent for his younger nephew, 
perhaps because he hated the ghastly solitude of the lonely 
London house which he now ornamented in vain with as much 
Parisian bronze, brass, ormolu, china, and enamel as would have 
stocked a bric-a-brac shop. Many of these pretty toys had been 
bought in deference to the tastes of his nieces, but it was his 
nephews with whom he liked to converse. With Robert he 
would sometimes pass an hour comparing experiences of dyspep- 
sia, but upon Bernard he attempted to impress his opinions, his 
horror of extremes, and his gloomy anticipations respecting the 
state of the country. These talks were not particularly enliven- 
ing to the latter. Yet he never refused to obey a summons of 
this kind, and, despatching a letter to his wife to excuse himself 
for being later at home than usual, he set out at once for Gros- 
venor Square. 

Nothing, however, could have been more amicable than Lord 
Hazleton’s greeting. If anything it was a little more polite than 
usual, and though those who knew Lord Hazleton intimately 
might have foretold that the extra degree of urbanity was, like 
overhot sunshine, the precursor of a storm, Bernard did not 
trouble himself by anticipating difficulty. Two plates had been 
set at the dinner-table, and the entremets which had been sup- 
plied were such as to suit the taste of the most fastidious gour- 
mand. Not a word was spoken before the butler except on 
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commonplace topics. But when uncle and nephew were alone, 
sitting over their wine—the port, sherry, Madeira, and claret 
being freely passed—Lord Hazleton, who was used to a long ses- 
sion at the dinner-table, began in a gibing, offensive tone— 

“So your quarrel with the aristocracy—with the selfish tyran- 
nical oppressors of the poor—is to be dragged in on all occasions ! 
Not content with drivelling productions to pander to the taste of 
the people, or with the foolish gabble of the platform, you are to 
lower me as well as yourself by becoming the laughing-stock of 
the newspapers.” 

Lord Hazleton did not look like a man “ mossed over by old 
age,’ as he leaned forward with a vulture-like gaze in his keen, 
grey eyes, his complexion rather purple, and the veins in his fore- 
head prominent. 

Bernard did not flinch beneath the scrutiny. He smiled, as he 
thought to himself that he was no longer a boy to be brow-beaten 
or abused, and that such a mode of address could scarcely be 
called well-bred. 

“Tt is a deuce of a bore,” his uncle continued, “ when a fellow 
can't walk into his club without being twitted about his nephew’s 
opinions. Let me tell you that there must be an end of this hum- 
bug if you wish to keep your seat in the House. You were not 
in good vein when you opened your mouth last night; and the 
things which you say leave a reverberation in one’s brain. Yes, 
we should have a fine state of things if you young men had your 
ways. Constitutions and empires would all be cast into a Medea’s 
cauldron ; the ballot-box, the new Delphic oracle, must be cajoled 
at all cost. Such things are inconsistent with the dignity of 
statesmanship.” 

Bernard did not answer. He sat balancing the silver fruit- 
knife abstractedly across his finger. He felt his gorge rise when 
the irascible old man continued — 

“ You know how to play into the hands of the canaille. You 
remind me of the soldier who always sought for the post of danger, 
and always exposed himself to the hottest fire—simply because 
it brought him promotion.” 

“Tt might have brought the death which he so readily braved, 
whatever ulterior object he was supposed to have in view,” 
answered Bernard with another of his smiles. “It seems to me 
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that I have heard a good deal of all this before, and that I hear 
it now because a speech of mine has been badly reported ; you 
must take the opinions of the press for what they are worth.” 

“You mean to tell me that you did not pander to demagogic 
enthusiasm—you did not advocate this unnatural premature 
culture for the masses ?” 

“Numbers of better men have advocated it far more ably. I 
have no wish to be amongst those who ease their consciences by 
denunciation on questions about the rights of the people, and 
then go to sleep again and forget that they have to act. We 


must help them to help themselves, and do all we can to hasten the 
time when we shall govern according to the pleasure of the people 


and not our own pleasure,” said Bernard, who was aware that in 
his writings he had tried his best to squeeze what vital sap he 
could out of such subjects, and would have been glad enough if 


he could have brought a fierce light to bear on the dark places of 


the earth where the weak were oppressed. 


“Yes, I daresay you would like to have a people as impres- 


sionable, as changeable, as easily led as the people of France.” 

“T would edueate them to prevent that.” 

“You can never educate the people so as to make them judges 
of their own position. You had better give up this cursed 
Radicalism, unless you wish to see your country in ruins.” 

“T was not aware that I was a Radical.” 

“If you are not aware of it you must be an awful ass.” 


It was difficult to repress a smile again, for the penalty of not 


agreeing with Lord Hazleton was to be called sooner or later an 
“awful ass ;” just as it was a favourite aphorism of his that some 
of the opinions of a younger generation must, if carried out, re- 
duce the country to ruin. It was useless to argue when he came 
to this standpoint. He prided himself on having absolutely 
nothing in common with what the Germans call the Zeitgeist—the 
genius of the age. The same ideas continually originating from 
independent centres seemed to him to lead to nothing but heart 
burnings and jealousies. “ Well, let’s hear your ideas—haul them 
out,” he had been wont to say to his nephew when the latter was 
a boy. But the process of “hauling them out” had invariably 


exposed the boy to mockery, and the boy grown to man was not. 


to be easily led into altercation. 
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“Can you be aware of the meaning which your words convey ? 
The Press, sir, has but one opinion of you!” he shouted, when 
Bernard, provoked to resistance, declared that as long as he con- 
tinued in the House he should consider it his duty to express his 
own opinions. 

“Would you have me veer round, and take first one side and 
then the other—with no opinion of my own—” asked the younger 
man, a good deal nettled ; “or would you have me become simply 
your mouthpiece? There are more ways than one of surrender- 
ing one’s judgment to a pope.” 

The allusion was unfortunate, for the old lord sneered in reply 
that he knew his nephew looked upon the peers as “dummies,” 
and prided himelf on the probability that he would never be 
ealled upon to occupy a position of such inglorious security. 
Bernard could scarcely repress a laugh, though, at the same 
time, he attempted a mild protest. 

“What is that you say—that there is a lot of good stuff still 
in the House of Lords? Your brother would cap you there. He 
would talk about the enormous power and immense ability of 
the peers. When I want any humbug, Robert will give it me 
unadulterated, though he is the sort of man who will knuckle 
under directly he gets into the House of Lords. If the Lords 
would hold their own and not recede, it would save the country. 
But you are of another sort—you will never be brought to 
understand the cardinal principle of taking care of yourself. 
That does not affect me, but I must think of my own self-pro- 
tection. I refuse to be twitted by other men as I have been 
twitted to-day on my nephew’s striking débiéit. You depend on 
me for the money, and you must not cross my wishes.” 

“That is a joke,” said the younger man, flushing; “it must be 
merely a joke. I could never submit to intimidation.” 

“How so? It is simply a common-sense compact.” 

“And you think that because I take your money I am to allow 
myself to be compassed about by any number of your quick- 
set hedges?” asked Bernard, with a quiver of indignant 
feeling. 

“Tf the conditions seem to you hard, you are at liberty to reject 
them. ‘To tell you the truth, I never expected unmitigated 
pleasure from your Paliamentary career, and I fail to see why I 
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should pay for what is to give me pain. It may seem to you 
hard ground, but you force me to take it.” 

- “Tt is the first time | have heard of any conditions whatever, 
or you know well what my answer would have been long since,” 
said Bernard, rising as he spoke. “I not only think that you 
are taking rather hard ground, but utterly impossible ground. 
I am the last man to submit to any sort of dictation. There are 
some things a man cannot stand even from his friends. But the 
day may come when you will be sorry that you have not put 
better trust in me.” 

“Pas si béte!” muttered Lord Hazleton. He had dealt the blow 
to his own satisfaction which he had intended to strike from the 
beginning of the interview. But he had a special admiration 
for doggedness of character, and could not help admiring the pluck 
and singular calmness with which Bernard took his unexpected 
disaster. That his parliamentary career must be at an end, if 
Bernard would not reduce his wife and child to beggary, neither 
of the two men doubted for an instant. It could be only a 
question of time, and during that time the younger man would 
have to bear undeserved humiliation. Yet as he stood drawn to 
his full height, with his clear-cut face a little flushed, but his 
attitude cold and dignified, Lord Hazleton could not help wishing 
for the hundredth time that the handsome, precise, and some- 
what effeminate Robert was a little more like his brother. 

“ By Jove, if it were not for that quiver of the nostril one would 
think he did not care a pin for the mine I have sprung on him! 
What a confounded nuisance that the other fellow has no child,” 
said Lord Hazleton to himself, feeling, after all, as if he had won 
only half a victory. 

‘Then your answer is final ?” he asked once more as they parted. 

“ Certainly it is final,” Bernard responded, with a more court- 
eous bow than he had given his uncle for years. 

They parted, as they met, on the politest terms, and as Bernard 
went home to break the ill news to his wife, who would be waiting 
up for him, he pondered more than ever on the strange compli- 
cations in his uncle’s character. Had the old man intended all 
this time merely to make an experiment —to play with him asa 
cat would play with a mouse ; or was it possible that his love of 
money had after all come uppermost and smothered his generosity ? 
37 
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Lord Hazleton did not believe in self-abnegation. How should 
he? He never had practised it himself. Was it possible that he 
supposed Bernard would bind himself to outrage his conscience 
for the paltry bribe of a few hundreds a-year added to his in- 
come? But those few hundreds seemed necessary to his very 
existence. Lord Hazléton loved power, and had probably counted 
on his nephew’s necessity. No still, small voice had come from 
silent depths to stir the self-content of his somewhat selfish soul. 
Well, he would probably be sleeping the sleep of the just that 
night, while much sleep was not likely to visit Bernard’s pillow. 
The man had led an epicurean life, but he had been consistent 
throughout, and if Bernard had no profound admiration for his 
character he admitted the consistency, and forbore to judge. He, 
with his passionate self-distrust, his ripe culture, and his hatred 
of ‘flippant diatribe, had nothing in common with the type of 
man | 

That has no ear save for the trickling lute, 


Set to small measure—deaf to all beats 
Of the large music rolling o’er the world. 


Bernard pitied him in his lonely state almost more than he 
pitied himself. And yet so incongruous were his ideas that he 
suddenly burst into a laugh at the thought of the queer figure he 
soon should cut going up Pall Mall, or down Parliament Street, 
in his straight walk towards Westminster, looking seedy and 
out at the elbows, with a hat fit for a costermonger. His clothes 
had been sufficiently shabby lately, for, truth to tell, in spite of 
Irma’s thrift, his income had been too small to meet his expendi- 
ture. And what would it be in the future? What would the 
particular Robert and his fashionable wife say if his brother 
became a laughing-stock before he could retire into private life ? 


(To be continued.) 





























ON THE SCIENCES OF LANGUAGE AND OF 
. ETHNOGRAPHY : 


With special reference to the Language and Customs of the 
People of Hunza.' 


THE time has long passed since grammar and its rules could 
be treated in the way to which we were accustomed at 
school. Vitality has now to be breathed into the dry bones of 
conjugations and declensions, and no language can be taught, 
even for mere practical purposes, without connecting custom and 
history with so-called “rules.” The influences of climate and of 
religion have to be considered, as well as the character of the 
people,if we wish to obtain a real hold on the language of our study. 
Do we desire to make language a speciality, the preparation of 
acquiring early in life two dissimilar languages, one analytic and 
the other synthetic, is absolutely necessary, because if that is not 
done, we shall always be hampered by the difficulty of dis- 
sociating the substance from the word which designates it. The 
human mind is extremely limited, and amongst the limits imposed 
upon it are those of, in early life, connecting an idea, fact, or 
process, with certain words; and unless two languages, at least, 
are learnt, and those two are as dissimilar as possible, one is 
always, more or less, the slave of routine in the perception and in 
the application of new facts and of new ideas, and in the adapta- 
tion of any matter of either theoretical or practical importance. 
It is a great advantage, for linguistic purposes, which are far 
more practically important than may be generally believed, that 
the study of the classical languages still holds the foremost place 
in this country ; because, however necessary scientitic “observa- 
tion ” may be, it cannot take the place of a cultured imagination. © 
The stimulus of illustration and comparison, which, in the 


1 Being a report of an extempore address delivered before the Victoria 
Institute. 
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historical sense of the terms, is an absolutely necessary primary 
condition to mental advance, is derived from classical and literary 
pursuits. The study of two very similar languages, however, is 
not the same discipline to a beginner in linguistics; eg., to learn 
French and Italian is not of the same value as French and 
German, for the more dissimilar the languages the better. 

Again, if you desire to elicit a language of which you know 
nothing, from a savage who cannot explain it and who does not 
understand your language, there are certain processes with which 
some linguists, no doubt, are familiar, and others commend them- 
selves in practical experience ; for instance, in pointing to an 
object which you wish to have, say, a fruit which you want to 
eat, you may not only obtain the name for it, but the gesture to 
obtain it, if you are surrounded by several savages whose 
language you do not know, may also induce one of the men to 
order another to get it for you,—I suppose on the principle that 
it is easy for one to command and for others to obey; but, be 
that as it may, this course, to the attentive observer, first obtains 
the name for the required thing and next elicits the imperative ; 
you hear something with a kind of inflection which, once heard, 
cannot be mistaken for anything else than the imperative. 
Further, the reply to the imperative would either elicit “ yes,” or, 
“no,” or the indicative present. This process of inquiry does not 
apply to all languages, but it applies to a great many ; and the 
attitude which you have to assume towards every language that 
you know nothing about, in the midst of strangers who speak it, 
is that, of course, of an entirely sympathetic student. You have, 
indeed, to apply to language the dictum which Buddhist Lamas 
apply to religion—never to think, much less to say, that your 
own religion (in this case your own language) is the best; «e., the 
form of expression in which you are in the habit of conveying 
your thoughts, is one so perfectly conventional, though rational 
in your case, that the greatest freedom from prejudice is as 
essential a consideration as the wish to acquire the language of 
others. In other words, in addition to the mere elementary 
acquisition of knowledge, you have to cultivate a sympathetic 
attitude ; and here, again, is one of the proofs of a truth which 
my experience has taught me, that, however great knowledge 
may be, sympathy is greater, for sympathy enables us to fit the 
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key which is given by knowledge. Gestures also elicit a response 
in dealing, for instance, with numerals, where we are facilitated 
by the fingers of the hand. Of course, one is occasionally 
stopped by a savage who cannot go, or is supposed not to be able 
to go, beyond two, or beyond five. 


I take it that in the majority of cases of that kind, a good 


deal of our misconception with regard to the difficulty of 
the inquiry lies in ourselves—that ideas of multitude 
connected with the peculiar customs of the race that have 
yet to be ascertained, are at the bottom of the inability of that 
race to follow our numeration. For instance, we go up to ten, 
and in order to elicit a name for eleven, we say “one, ten;” if 
the man laughs, change the order, and say “ten, one;” the 
chances are that the savage will instinctively rejoin “ten and 
one,” and we then get the conjunction. Putting the fingers of 
both hands together may mean “multitude,” “alliance,” or 
“enmity,” according as the customs of the race are interpreted 
by that gesture. 

I am reminded of this particular instance in my experience, 
because I referred to it in a discussion on an admirable paper on the 
Kafirs of the Hindukush by the eminent Dr. Bellew. If you do not 
take custom along with a “rule,’ and do not try to explain the 
so-called rule by either historical events or some custom of the 
race, you make language a matter entirely of memory, and as 
memory is one of the faculties that suffers most from advancing 
age, or from modes of living and various other circumstances, 
the moment that memory is impaired your linguistic knowledge 
must suffer—you, therefore, should make language a matter of 
judgment and of associations. If you do not do that, however 
great your linguistic knowledge or scholarship, you must. 
eventually fail in doing justice to the subject or to those with 
whom you are dealing. 

The same principle applies as much to a_highly-civilised 
language like Arabic, one of the most important languages in 
the way of expressing the multifarious processes of human 
thought and action, as to the remnant of the pre-historic Hunza 
language which throws an unexpected light on the science of 
language. 

Let us first take Arabic and the misconceptions of it by Arabic 
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scholars. In 1859 I pointed out before the College of Preceptors, 
how it was necessary not only to discriminate between the 
Chapters in the Koran delivered at Mecca, and those given at 
Medina, but also to arrange the verses out of various Chapters 
in their real sequence. I believe we are now advancing towards 
a better understanding of this most remarkable book. But we 
still find in its translation such passages, for instance, as, “ when 
in war women are captured, take those that are not married.’ 
The meaning is nothing soarbitrary. The expression for “take” 
that we have there is ankohu—umarry, 1.¢., take in marriage or 
nikah, as no alliance can be formed with even a willing captive 
taken in war, except through the process of nikdh, which is the 
religious marriage contract. Again we have the passage, “ Kill 
the infidels wherever you find them.” There again is shown the 
want of sympathetic knowledge, which is distinct from the 
knowledge of our translators who render “ qatilu” by “ kill,” 
when it merely means “fight” and refers to an impending 
engagement with enemies who were then attacking Muhammed’s 
camp. Apart from accuracy of translation, a sympathetic 
attitude is also of practical importance. g., had we gone into 
Oriental questions with more sympathy and, in consequence, 
more real knowledge, many of our frontier wars would have 
been avoided, and there is not the least doubt that in dealing 
with Oriental humanity, whether we had taken a firm or a con- 
ciliatory course, we should have been upon a track more likely 
to lead to success than by taking action based on insufficient 
knowledge or on preconceptions. For instance, in the Z'imes 
there was a telegram from Suakim about the Mahdi, to 
the effect that El Senousi was opposing him successfully. I do 
not know who El Senousi is, but very many years ago I pointed 
out the great importance of the Senousi sect in Africa, and, 
unless the deceased founder of that name has now arisen, whether 
it is a man of that name or the now well-known sect that is 
mentioned, one cannot say from the telegram. The sender of 
the message states that as sure as the El Senousi rises to import- 
ance there will be a danger to Egypt and to Islam. It is 
Christian-like to think well of Islam, and to try to protect it. 
This very few Christians do, and it shows a kind feeling towards 
a sister-faith, but I am not sure that the writer accurately knew 
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what Islam is; though there can be no doubt that the rise of 
fanatical sects, like the Senousi, which is largely due to the feel- 
ing of resistance created by the encroachments of so-called 
European civilisation, is opposed to orthodox Muhammedanism. 
Be that as it may, I have also turned to “the further corres- 
pondence on the affairs of Egypt” which a friend gave me, and, 
really, I now know rather less about Egypt than I did before. 
For instance, I find (and [ am specially referring to the blue- 
book in my hand) that letters of the greatest importance from 
the Mahdi are treated in the following flippant manner: “ This is 
nothing more or less than an unauthenticated copy of a letter sent 
by the deceased Mahdi to General Gordon!” Is this not enough to 
‘deserve attentive inquiry? General Gordon would, probably, not 
have agreed with the writer of this contemptuous remark, which 
is doubly out of place when we are also told that the Mahdi was 
sending Gordon certain verses and passages from the Koran, illus- 
trative of his position, which are eliminated by the translator as 
unnecessary, of no importance, and of very little interest! Now, 
considering that this gentleman knew Arabic, I think I am 
right when I add that with a little more sympathy he would 
have known more, and had he known more he would have 
quoted those passages, for it is most necessary for us to know 
on what precise authority of the Koran or of tradition this so- 
called Mahdi based his claim, and knowledge of this kind would 
give us the opportunity of dealing with the matter. Again, on 
the question of Her Majesty’s title of “ Kaisar-i-Hind,” which, 
after great difficulty, I succeeded in carrying into general 
adoption in India, the previous translators of “ Empress ” had 


suggested some title which would either have been unintelligible — 


or which would have given Her Majesty a disrespectful appella- 
tion, whilst none would have created that awe and respect 
which, I suppose, the translation of the Imperial title was in- 
tended to inspire. Even the subsequent official adopter of this 
title, Sir W. Muir, advocated it on grounds which would have 
rendered it inapplicable to India. With the National Anthem, 
similarly, we had a translation by a Persian into Hindustani, 
which was supported by a number of Oriental scholars in this 
country, who either did not study it, or who dealt with the 
matter entirely from a theoretical point of view, and what was 
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the result 2? The result was—that for “God save the Queen,’ a 
passage was put which was either blasphemous, or which, in 
popular Muhammedan acceptance, might mean, “God grant that 
Her Majesty may again marry!” whereas one of the glories of 
Her Majesty among her Hindu subjects is that she is a true 
“Satti” or Suttee, viz., a righteous widow, who ever honours 
the memory of her terrestrial and spiritual husband—neither of 
those views being intended by the translator, or by that very 
large and responsible body of men who supported him, and that 
still larger and emphatically loyal body that intended to give 
the translation of the National Anthem as a gift to India at a 
cost of several thousand pounds, when for a hundred rupees a 
dozen accurate and respectful versions were elicited by me in 
India itself. 

I, therefore, submit that in speaking of the sciences of language 
and ethnography, we have, or ought to have, passed, long ago, 
the standpoint of treating them separately ; they must be treated 
together, and, as I said at the beginning, taking, e.g., Arabic, with 
its thirty-six broken plurals (quite enough to break anybody’s 
memory), you will never be able to learn it unless you thoroughly 
realise the life of the Arab, as he gets out of his tent in the 
morning, milks his female camel, &c., and unless you follow 
him through his daily ride or occupations. Then you will 
understand how it is, especially if you have travelled in Arabia, 
that camels that appear at a distance on the horizon, affect the 
eye differently from camels when they come near, and are seen 
as they follow one another in a row, and those again different 
from the camels as they gather round the tent or encampment ; 
and therefore it is that in the different perceptions to the eye, 
under the influence of natural phenomena, these multifarious 
plurals are of the greatest importance in examining the customs. 
of the people. Then will the discovery of the right plural be a 
matter of enjoyment, leading one on to another discovery, and 
to work all the better; whereas, with the grammatical routine 
that we still pursue, I wonder, when we reach to middle or old 
age, after following the literary profession, that we are not more 
dull or confused than we are at present. When one abstract 
idea follows the other, as in our phraseology, it is not like one 
scene following another in a new country which is full of 
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stimulus, but the course which we adopt of abstract generalisa- 
tions, without analysing them and bringing them back to their 
concrete constituents, is almost a process of stultification. 

Coming now to one of the most primitive, and certainly one of 
the remnants of pre-historic languages, that of Hunza, which I 
had the opportunity of examining twenty-three years ago, while 
Gilgit was in a state of warfare, and where I had to learn the 
language, so to speak, with a pencil in one hand and a weapon 
in the other, and surrounded by people who were waiting for an 
opportunity to kill me, I found, that on reverting to it three 
years ago, the language had already undergone a process of 
assimilation to the surrounding dialects, owing to the advance of 
so-called civilisation, which in that case, and which in the ease of 
most of these tribes, means the introduction of drunkenness and 
disease, in this instance of cholera, for we know what has been 
the condition of those countries which lie in the triangle be- 
tween Cashmere, Kabul, and Badakhshan, and to which I first 
gave the name of Dardistan in 1866. 

Now, what does this language show us? There the ordinary 
methods proved entirely at fault. If one pointed to an object, 
quite apart from the ordinary difficulties of misapprehension, the 
man appealed to, for instance, might say “ your finger,” if a 
finger were the thing of which he thought you wanted the 
name. If not satisfied with the name given in response, and 
you turned to somebody else, another name was obtained ; and 
if you turned to a third person, you got a third name. 

What was the reason for these differences? It was this, that 
the language had not emerged from the state in which it is 
impossible to have such a word as-“ head,” as distinguished from 
“my head,” or “ thy head,” or “ his head ” ; for instance, ak is “ my 
name,’and ik is “his name.” Take away the pronominal sign, 
and you are left with 4, which means nothing. Aus is “my 
wife,” and gus “thy wife.” The s alone has no meaning, and, in 
some cases, itseemed impossible to arrive at putting anything down 
correctly; but so it is in the initial stage of a language. In the 
Hunza language under discussion, that stage is important to us as 
members of the Aryan group, as the dissociation of the pronoun, 
verb, adverb and conjunction from the act or substance only 
occurs when the language emerges beyond the stage, when the 
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groping, as it were, of the human child between the mewm and 
twum, the first and second persons, approaches the clear perception 
of the outer world, the “swum,” the third person. Now,during the 
twenty years referred to “his” (house), “ his” (name), and “ his” 
(head) are beginning to take the place of “house,” “name,” 
“head,” generally, in not quite a decided manner, but still they 
are taking their place. When I subsequently talked to the 
Hunzas, and tried to find a reason for that “idiom,” if one may 
use the term, it seemed very clear and convincing when they said, 
“ How is it possible for ‘a wife’ to exist unless she is somebody’s 
wife?” You cannot say, for instance, if you dissociate the one 
from the other, ‘her wife, or ‘his husband.’ ‘Head,’ by itself, 
does not exist ; it must be somebody’s head.” When, again, you 
dissociate the sound which stands for the action or substance 
from the pronoun, you come, in a certain group of words, to an- 
other range of thought connected with the primary family 
relation, and showing the- existence of that particularly ancient 
form of endogamy, in which all the elder females are the mothers 
and all the elder men are the fathers of the tribe. For instance, 
take a word like “mother;” “m” would mean the female 
principle, “o” would be the self, and the ther would mean “ the 
tribe ;” in other words, “mother” would mean: “the female 
that bore me and that belongs to my tribe.” Now, fanciful as 
this may appear to us, it is the simple fact as regards the Hunza 
language, which, when put to the test of analysis, will throw an 
incredible light on the history of Aryan words. For instance, 
taking Sanskrit as a typical language, you will, I believe, tind how 
the early relations grew, and you will get beyond the root into 
the parts of which the root is made up; each of which has a 
meaning, not in one or two instances, but in most. I am not 
going to read you this volume which I am preparing for the 
Indian Government, and which is only the first part of the 
analysis with regard to this language, and only a very small 
portion indeed of the material that I collected in 1866, 1872, and 
1884 regarding that important part of the world, Dardistan, 
which is now being drawn within the range of practical Indian 
politics—a region situated between the Hindukush and Kaghan 
(lat. 37° N. and long. 73° E. to lat. 35° N. and long. 74°3° E.) 
and comprising monarchies and republics, including a small 
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republic of eleven houses—a region which contains the solution 
of numerous linguistic and ethnographical problems, the cradle of 
the Aryan race, inhabited by the most varied tribes, from which 
region I brought the first Hunza and the first Kafir that ever 
visited England, and of which region one of its bigger Chiefs, 
owing to my sympathy with the people, invested me with a kind 
of titular governorship. In that comparatively small area the 
questions that are to be solved are great, and it. is even now in 
some parts, perhaps, as hazardous a journey as, say, through the 
dark continent. Whether you get:to the ancient Robber’s Seat 
of Hunza, where the right of plundering is hereditary, or into the 
recesses of Kafiristan or the fastnesses of Pakhtu settlers; 
whether you proceed to the republics of Darel, Tangir or Childs, 
or proceed to the community where women are sometimes at the 
head of affairs, and which is neither worse nor better than others, 
an amount of information, especially ethnographic, is within 
‘one’s reach, which makes Dardistan a region that would reward 
a number of explorers. I may say, in my own instance, if my 
life is spared for ten years longer, all I could do would be to bring 
out the mere material in my possession in a rough form, leaving 
the theories thereon to be elaborated by others. My difficulties 


were great, but my reward has been in a mass of material, for 


the elaboration of which International, Oriental, and other Con- 
gresses and learned societies have petitioned Government since 
1866. My official duties have hitherto prevented my addressing 
myself to the congenial task of elaborating the material in con- 
junction with others. In 1886, 1 was, however, put for a few 
months on special duty in connexion with the Hunza language, 
at the very time that Colonel Lockhart was traversing a portion 
of Dardistan. But I think you will be more interested if, beyond 
personal observations, I tell you something about that little 
country of Hunza itself, which in many respects differs from those 
surrounding it, not only in regard to its peculiar language, which 
I have mentioned, but in other respects also. Unfortunately, 
it is also unlike the surrounding districts in being char- 
acterised by customs, the absence of some of which would 
be desirable. The Hunzas are nominal Muhammedans, and they 
use their mosques for drinking and dancing assemblies. Women 
are as free as air. There is little restriction in the relation 
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of the sexes, and the management of the State, in theory, 1s: 
attributed to fairies. No war is undertaken unless the fairy 
(whom, by the way, one is not allowed to see,) gives the command 
by beating the sacred drum. The witches, who get into an 
ecstatic state, are the journalists, historians, and prophetesses of 
the tribe. They tell you what goes on in the surrounding 
valleys. They represent, as it were, the local Zimes ; they tell 
you the past glories, such as they are, of raids and murders by 
their tribe ; and when the Zham or ruler, who is supposed to be 
heaven-born (there being some mystery about the origin of his. 
dynasty), does wrong, the only one who will dare to tell him the 
truth is the Dayal, or the witch who prophesies the future, and 
takes the opportunity of telling the Rajah that, unless he behaves 
in a manner worthy of his origin, he will come to grief! This 
is not a common form of popular representation to be met with, 
say, in India. Grimm’s fairy-tales sometimes seem to be trans- 
lated into practice in Hunza-land, which offers material for dis- 
cussion alike to those who search for the Huns and to those who. . 
search for the very different Honas. 

Then with regard to religion, as I said before, though nominally 
Muhammedan, they are really deniers of all the important pre- 
cepts of true Muhammedanism, which is opposed to drunkenness, 
introduces a real brotherhood, and enjoins great cleanliness as 
absolutely necessary before the spiritual purification by prayer 
can take place. The people are mostly Muldis, but inferior in 
piety (?) to those of Zébak, Shignan, Wakhan, and other places. 
Now, what is that sect? It is represented by His Highness 
Prince Aga Khan, of Bombay, a person who is not half aware of 
his importance in those regions, where, till very recently, men 
were murdered as soon as looked at. One who acknowledges 
him or has brought some of the water with which he has washed. 
his feet, would always be able to pass through those regions 
perfectly unharmed! I found my disguise as a Bokhara Mullah 
in 1866 to be quite useless, as a protection, at Gilgit, whence men 
were kidnapped to be exchanged for a good hunting dog, but in 
Hunza they used to fill prisoners with gunpowder, and blow them 
up for general amusement. His Highness, who is much given 
to horse-racing, confines his spiritual administration to the col- 
lection of taxes throughout Central Asia from his followers or 
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believers, and the believers themselves represent what is still 
left of the doctrine of the Sheik-ul-Jabl or the Ancient of the 
Mountain, the head of the so-called Assassins, a connexion of the 
Mahdi, if he was the Mahdi, or the supposed Mahdi in the Soudan. 
I consider he was not the Madhi as foretold in Muhammedan 
tradition; but, be that as it may, the 7th Imam of the Shiahs 
has given rise to the sects both of the Druses in the Lebanon and 
to the Hunzas on the Pamir. They are the existing Ismailians, 
who, centuries ago, under the influence of Hashish, the Indian 
hemp, committed crimes throughout Christendom, and were the 
terror of Knight-Templars, as “Hashishin,” corrupted into 
“ Assassins,” 

Now I bave been fortunate enough, owing to my friendship 
with the head of their tribe, to obtain some portions of the 
Kelam-i-pir volume, which takes the place, really, of the Koran, 
and of which I have got a portion here. I thought it might not 
be unworthy of your society to bring this to your knowledge, as 
a very interesting remnant which throws, inter alva, considerable 
light not only on their doctrine, but also on the Crusades. By a 
similar favour, I have had the opportunity of hearing the 
Mithag, or covenant of the Druses, and that covenant of the 
Druses is a kind of prayer they offer up to God, not only in con- 
nexion with the Old Man of the Mountain, the head of the 
assassins who began about 1022, but also with those mysterious 
rites which alsotake placein what Imay call the fairy-landof Hunza. 
With regard to the covenants, or one of them, which the “U’qela” 
or the “initiated” or “ wise,” as distinguished from the “ Juhela ” 
or “ignorant” “laity,” among the Druses, offer up every night ; 
this was used by a so-called educated Druse, one who had been 
converted to Protestantism,—a very good thing; but, as often 
happens, with that denationalisation which renders his conver- 
sion useless as a means for the promotion of any religion, as 
there are no indigenous elements for its growth. Such a convert 
is often unable to obtain a knowledge of the practices of his still 
unconverted countrymen, as nobody can be looked upon with 
greater distrust than that native of a country who has unlearnt 
to think in his own language, and who cannot acquire a foreign 
language with its associations, which are part of the history of 
that language ; he does not become an Englishman with English 
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associations, but ceases to be a good native with his own in- 
dig enous associations. Therefore, in my humble opinion, of all 
the unfortunate specimens of mankind, the most degraded are 
those who, under the guise of being Europeanised and, therefore, 
reformers, have themselves the greatest necessity for reform. 
Their mind has become completely unhinged, thereby showing 
us that if we Europeans wish to do good among Orientals we 
can do so best by living good lives in the midst of professors of 
other religions, this being also in accordance with the 13th edict 
of Asoka. 

This Druse covenant makes the mad Fatimite ruler of Egypt, 
Hakim, the “Lord of the Universe.” As I said before, the 
present ‘“ Lord of the Universe” for the Hunzas is the lineal 
descendant of the 7th Imam, a resident of Bombay, one to whom 
the Mulais make pilgrimages, instead of going to Mecca or to 
Kerbela. You may imagine that, even as regards the Druses, 
there must be something higher than their “ Lord of the Uni- 
verse ;” but, such as he is, it 1s with him that this covenant is 
made. Reverting to his living colleague, the Indian “ Lord,” it 
may be stated that there are men scattered throughout India of 
whose influence we have only the faintest conception. I pointed 
out in 1866 that if any one wanted to follow successfully my 
footsteps in Dardistan, he would have to get recommendations 
from His Highness Aga Khan of Bombay, and I am glad to say 
that Col. Lockhart has taken advantage of that recommendation. 
The Druse “ Lord of the Universe” is regarded as one with 
whom nothing can be compared. The Druses are to render him 
the most implicit obedience, and to carry out his behests at the 
loss of everything, good name, wealth, and life, with the view of 
obtaining the favour of one who may be taken to be God ; but 
the sentence is so constructed as to make him, if not God, only 
second to God; in other words, only just a discrimination be- 
tween God as the distant ruler of the Universe and, perhaps, 
some lineal descendant of Hakim, or rather, Hakim himself as 
an ever-living being, as the ruler of this world. This and some 
other prayers, with some songs, one amongst which breathes the 
greatest hatred to Muhammedanism, and speaks of the destruc- 
tion-of Mecca as something to look forward to, seem to be 
deserving of study. There are also references in them to rites 
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connected with Abraham, ‘A full translation of these documents, 
compared with invocations in portions of the Koran, would, 
indeed, reward the attention of the student. 

I will now again revert from the Druses of the Lebanon to 
the Muldis in the Himalayas. I obtained the poem in my hand 
from the head of that sect, and the wording is such that it denies 
whilst affirming the immortality and transmigration of souls. 
It says, “It is no use telling the ignorant multitude what your 
faith is.” That is very much like what Lord Beaconsfield said— 
that all thinking men were of one religion, but they would not 
tell of what religion!—a wrong sentiment, but one that is 
embodied in the above poem. “Tell them,” continues the poem 
in effect, “if they want to know, in an answer of wisdom to a 
question of folly: ‘if your life has been bad you will descend 
into the stone, the vegetable, or the animal; if your life has been 
good you will return as a better man. The chain of life is un- 
divided. The animal that is sacrificed proceeds to a higher life. 
You cannot discriminate and yet deny individual life, and 
apportion that air, stone, or plant, to the animal and to man, but 
you ought to be punished for saying this to others!” And on 
this principle, at any rate, the Druses also act or acted, that that 
is no crime which is not found out; and a good many people, I 
am sorry to say, elsewhere, think much the same; whereas in 
Hunza they have gone beyond that stage, and care extremely 
little about their crimes being found out. The Mithdq and other 
religious utterances of the Druses and the Kelam-i-Pir of the 
Hunzas, if published together, with certain new information 
which we have regarding the Crusade of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
would, I think, were time given and the matter elaborated, in- 
deed deserve the attention of the readers of the “ Transactions.” 
It also seems strange that where such customs exist there should 
be a prize for virtue, but there is one in Hunza for wives who 
have remained faithful to their husbands, something like the 
Freneh prize for rosieéres. 

Formerly Suttee was practised, but Suttee had rather the 
meaning of Sathi or companion, as both husband and wife went 
to the funeral pyre. Prizes are similarly given to wives who 
have not quarrelled for, say, a certain number of years with 
their husbands. The most curious custom which seems to 
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permeate these countries is to foster relationship in nursing, where 
a nurse and all her relations come not only within the prohibited 
degrees, which is against the spirit of Muhammedanism, but also 
create the only real bond of true attachment that I have seen in 
Dardistan, where other relatives seemed always engaged in 
murdering one another. 

Nearly all the chiefs in Dardistan give their children to 
persons of low degree to nurse, and these and the children of 
the nurse become attached to them throughout life, and are their 
only friends. But this foster-relationship is also taken in order 
to get rid of the consequences, say, of crime ; for instance, in the 
case of adultery, or supposed adultery, the suspected person 
who declares that he enters into the relationship of a son to the 
woman with whom he is suspected, after a certain penalty, is 
really accepted in that position, and the trust is in no case 
betrayed. It is the only kind of forgiveness which is given in 
Dardistan generally to that sort of transgression ; but farther 
than that, drinking milk with some one, or appointing some one 
as foster-father, which is done by crossing two vases of milk, 
creates the same relationship, except amongst the noble caste of 
Shins, who were expelled by the Brahmins from India or Kash- 
mir, and who hold the cow in abhorrence as one of their religious 
dogmas, whereas, in other ways, they are really Brahmins, among 
whom we find Hinduism peeping out through the thin crust of 
Muhammedanism. 

The subject of caste, by the way, is also one which is generally 
misunderstood, and which, if developed on Christian lines, would 
give us the perfection of human society, and solve many of the 
problems with which we are dealing in Europe in more advanced 
civilisations. I have just read with concern some remarks 
against caste by Sir John Petheram, who has been in India some 
three or four years. I think that before people speak on subjects 
of such intricacy, they should take the position of students of 
the question, learn at least one of the classical and one of the 
vernacular languages of India, and then alone assume the role of 
teachers whilst continuing to be learners; even in regard to such 
subjects as infant-marriage and the prohibition of widow-re- 
marriage, there is a side of the question which has not yet been 
put sufficiently before the British public. Infant-marriage, when 
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properly carried out in the higher castes, is an adoption of the 


girl into the family where she and the husband grow up to- 
gether and join in prayer in common, which is necessary for their 
respective salvation; there is much to learn in the way of tender- 
ness, charity, and love, from some of the households in India, 
where we find a community constituted on the noblest principles 
of “the joint family,” with an admirable and economical subdi- 
vision of labour, which enables them to live for a mere trifle, and 
yet so to prepare their food that in every dish you can see the 
tender care of the woman who prepares it for the good of the 
husband and of the household. 

Then, as to the widow-re-marriage, it has not been sufficiently 
pointed out to the British public that spiritual marriage renders 
the re-marriage of the Hindu widow impossible, because she is 
necessary for the spiritual salvation of the husband, and because 
as the representative of his property she may be called on to be 
the head of the family, for many of them are at the head of the 
family, and their position, therefore, renders it simply impossible 
for them to re-marry. These are matters that we should treat 
with respect, especially if we seek to adapt them to the spirit of 
the age. There are also differences amongst Muhammedans as 
great as there are between a Christian who tries to follow the 
Sermon on the Mount, and a nominal Christian; for science and 
religion, according to a Muhammedan saying, are twins. 


Dr. Leitner, PH.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Ere. 
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A CURIOSITY IN JOURNALISM. 


IN the capital of Far Cathay, the oldest newspaper in the world 
makes its appearance every morning. A pamphlet 74 imches 
long by 4 broad, consisting of about 20 pages bound in a yellow 
cover—this is the Peking Gazette, and thus it has been for 1,300 
years. The cover bears an inscription of two characters in red, 
which is, being interpreted, Ching Pao, “ Peking Gazette.” Thisis 
stamped in the upper left-hand corner, on what we should call 
the back of the pamphlet, and forms the only heading. There 
is no further description of the aims and objects of the paper— 
no births, marriages, or deaths, no “funerals at half the usual 
charges,” no agony column, no appalling prophecies of the im- 
mediate dissolution of the Universe, no steamship notices, no 
“theatres,” no figure showing the officially certified circulation, 
and no assurances that everybody’s soap is the best. The Peking 
Gazette has, in fact, no spaces to let for advertisements; not 
that these are already taken up, but that anything of the nature 
of the puffing of a pill or recommendation of a house-maid is 
rigidly excluded. The venerable organ concerns itself only with 
hard, dry fact. 

It is not a medium for the conveyance of Chinese public 
opinion, but simply an official record containing court move- 
ments, selected memorials from high officials, lists of promo- 
tions, Imperial Rescripts, edicts, sentences, and so on. Though 
nothing in the nature of a leader, editorial comment, or 
“latest telegram” column is to be found in its pages, it still 
constitutes the principal source of information available to the 
people as to what is taking place throughout the Empire. The 
Emperor himself may be said to be the chief editor, for the 
contents of the Gazette consist of papers and memorials, includ- 
ing his own ukases and rescripts, which have been examined by 
him, and posted on a board in one of the courts of the palace 
previous to publication. These form the materials for the annals. 
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of, government .and history of the Empire, so that this little 
newspaper pamphlet may be said to be the diary of the Chinese 
nation. To a student of the Government policy it is extremely 
valuable, and much light is frequently thrown in its pages upon 
obscure points of Chinese social life, which would otherwise 
remain unexplained. 

To falsify any paper contained therein is punishable with 
death; but the special decisions of the sovereign, as ap- 
plicable to the exigencies of particular cases, are not allowed 
to form precedents in penal jurisdiction—do not, in short, 
necessarily become law. Couriers are despatched to the re- 
motest parts of the empire bearing copies of the journal, which 
thus circulates widely, and is read and discussed by the educated 
people, keeping them well acquainted with the character and 
proceedings of their rulers and forming a good criterion of 
literary style and composition. In the provinces thousands find 
employment either by reading and explaining the Gazette to the 
uneducated, or by copying and abridging it for the benefit of 
those who cannot afford to purchase the complete edition. The 
price, by the way, in the ordinary printed form is about 5s. a 
month, but for a manuscript copy (which may be obtained some- 
w hat earlier, and at times contains more matter), about ten times 
as much must be given. 

During the New Year festivities, which last about a fort- 
night, the Gazette appears every other day, but it is issued 
daily throughout the rest of the year. Each page of the 
pamphlet is ruled with vermilion lines running vertically 
from the top to the bottom, dividing it into parallel columns of 
characters, which must be read downwards and from right to 
left. The first page has the name of the printing office in the 
lower right-hand corner, and gives also the date and the 
index. The remainder is taken up with the memorials, etc., 
constituting the day’s impression. The pages, of thin Chinese 
paper, somewhat resembling “flimsy,” are doubled and printed 
on both sides, and the edges are stitched together at the back with 
paper thread. Gaps are to be seen now and then on some of the 
pages—due, however, to no want of “copy,” but to the Chinese 
system of elevating characters referring to the Emperor, the 
nobility, ete. This requires the rest of the column in which 
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such a character occurs to be left blank, and a new column 
begun, one, two, or three spaces higher than the normal line of 
commencement, according to the dignity of the personage re- 
ferred to. 

The Peking Gazette is the only journalistic production 
entirely under native supervision. One or two newspapers 
in Chinese on the European pattern have been started, mainly 
under foreign guidance, but the metropolitan Gazette has changed 
neither its shape nor its style since the day of its first issue. Born 
in the brightest era of oriental history, when Europe was over- 
whelmed in the turmoil which attended the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, it has .been a silent spectator, as it were, for 
many centuries of the development of a great civilization, whose 
past and future form one of the most interesting studies in the 
whole evolution of the human race. 

EK. T. C. WERNER. 


SERENADE. 


EVERYTHING sleeps but the stars, Love, 
The round moon and me. 

Waken thou, too, my beloved, 
Moon of Love’s sea. 


Wakeful are only the moon, love, 
The white stars and I. 

Waken thou, too, my belovéd, 
Star of Love’s sky. 


Add the last glory to midnight, 
The rest far above. 

Rise in thy magical splendour, 
Planet of Love. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 






























THE NEO-BUDDHIST MOVEMENT. 


CONTEMPORARY literature in almost all its departments, from the 
theological treatise and the “novel with a purpose” to the daily 
paper, teems with indications that we are in the midst of a deep 
and wide-spread religious revival. 1 do not, of course, allude 
merely to the birth of men, or the progress and development of 
old “religious” sects. A great deal, indeed, of what popularly 
goes by the name of religion, and is embodied in the tenets or in 
the practice of different sects, would, to my thinking, more truly 
be described as wrreligion. The religious spirit, in that true 
sense which I hope in the course of this article more fully to 
illustrate, is just as often found among professed materialists, 
agnostics, and secularists, as among the self-styled spiritual 
pastors and masters of the people. ‘The serious religious revival 
which I imply is an awakening in the hearts of the multitude 
of the rational consciousness of a higher life, with the natural 
fruits of such an awakening. The world of social and political 
thought is, during the new epoch upon which we have entered, 
being more rapidly permeated with spiritually beneficent ideas, 
both active and passive, than during any other epoch within 
historical times (in the modern Kuropean acceptance of that 
term). The middle period of the Roman Empire, during which 
Christianity finally emerged victorious in the struggle for exist- 
ence with Mithraism and other oriental cults, and the period of 
the Protestant Reformation, are very doubtful exceptions. 

I shall not attempt to adduce elaborate proofs of the existence 
of this movement. ‘Those who run ean read, unless, indeed, their 
eyes are blinded by a determination not to see. Such proofs as I 
shall offer will appear in the course of the article, and will be of 
an indirect‘and suggestive character. Assuming the movement to 
exist, then, I shall endeavour to examine its nature. For the sake 
of clearness and brevity, the method of procedure which I shall 
adopt is to set forth categorically, in a somewhat dogmatic form, 
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what I conceive to be the essential features of the movement. 
First, then, as to its name and origin. I have called it “ Buddhist,” 
because the most learned and philosophical part of it has been 
largely influenced by Buddhist teachings, and has consequently 
clothed itself in Buddhist phraseology and modes of thought. But, 
unlike the various sectarian movements with which most of us 
are familiar (Jesuitism, Wesleyanism, Swedenborgianism, Shaker- 
ism, Mormonism, &c.), this is not due exclusively or even specially 
to the initiative of any individual “society,” or incorporated 
body; nor can it be traced to any such superficial cause as a 
report, an expedition, or a discovery. Indeed, it may be averred 
that the most fundamental tenet of the new religion is that it 
originated, as all the truly great movements in history have 
done, in one of those natural and invariable cyclic impulses 
which regulate the spiritual evolution of humanity. 

The first, final, and only absolute authority is indwelling, 
not external to us. It is unchangeable, eternal, not dependent 
on time-relations. This authority is the one Truth and Reality : 
it is the inseparable Unity. Conversely, the external world, 
which is composed of the objects of Sense—that is to say, 
manifested to man through his senses and lower reason—is not 
absolutely real. Its existence (exv-sto) is thus conditional upon 
time-relations ; and whenever we say that a given statement of 
facts obtaining in this external world is “absolutely” true or false, 
we speak in ignorance of the Truth, and under the influence of a 
prevailing delusion, to which all mankind is perpetually more or 
less subject. To think and speak correctly, one should say that 


' The movement manifests itself both within and outside of existing 
religious sects. Its two extreme poles, perhaps, are to be found in the 
Theosophical Society'and the Salvation Army. Both of these apparently 
antipathetic organisations imply a revolt against the tyranny of external 
authority ; while the sound kernel of each is the recognition of the Divinity 
within us—call it, Christ, Buddha, the Higher Self, or whatever we may 
please—which ‘‘ makes the whole world kin.” This manifests itself also in 
many movements apparently outside the religious sphere, as well as in the 
lives of some of the most noteworthy modern leaders both in thought and in 
action, who have this in common, that they have been inspired by their con- 
sciousness of that Higher Selfhood which unites Each to the All. The 
recognition of this. spiritual Solidarity is the bed-rock of all humanitarian 
movements, genuine or spurious. 
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such and such an observed fact or sensation is true or false rela- 
tively to certain other observed facts or sensations, and subject 
to certain conditions of time, place, and number. In this con- 
nexion a mistake is often made which it is important to guard 
against at the outset. It is common to argue that this part of 
the Esoteric or Buddhist doctrine, known in the East as the 
doctrine of Maya, involves the general branding of all sensations 
and observations whatsoever as “ delusions,” irrespective of their 
proper value or merit from a relative standpoint. The delusion 
or Maya really consists in the mistaking of that which is merely 
relative for the absolute, thus failing to appreciate its true and 
proper relativity. 

Absolute Being, the Unity of the All, cannot be said to exist, 
but rather to subsist. All existence is primarily threefold, and 
‘may be thus expressed: the knower, knowledge, and the thing 
known. Or thus: the perceiver, perception, and the thing per- 
ceived. No single aspect of this trinity can ever have a separate 
and independent existence. Our ordinary ideas of chance and 
injustice exemplify this: both are fallacious, being based on 
the assumption of the absence of the relativity above referred 
to. 3 

All phenomena, all the facts and circumstunces of life what- 
ever, are subject to the reign of Law, or, in other words, are 
dependent on a true and natural order of mutual relationship. 
Ignorance of this law does not prevent its operating, but diffe- 
rent degrees of individual recognition and acknowledgment of 
its supremacy ‘make most important differences in its mode of 
operation. To enter upon the higher life is not to discard the 
law, but more completely to fulfil it. Thus, the living of the 
higher life enables an individual to supersede in his own person 
the lower or more partial manifestations of the invariable order 
of material conditions. The law of life is not changed, but its 
sphere of action is shifted. 

Although every human being is subject to the same general 
law of life, individuals differ considerably i in the complexity of 
their composition. The aggregate of an individual’s mundane 
life, conscious or unconscious, or what is often called the person- 
«lity, is, according to those Eastern teachings with which what I 
have termed Neo-Buddhism is largely associated, divided into five 
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distinct “planes” or “spheres” of active existence, varying in 
their spiritual quality from the gross to the sublime. 

The “ personality ” is thus an aggregation of the affinities and 
potentialities belonging to these five planes (known in Buddhist 
phraseology as the skandhas), held together by the desire of 
life. 

The activities and potencies of each of these planes interact 
among themselves, although regulated by their own special laws, 
but do not necessarily harmonise. The consciousness may for a 
time be centred with a varying degree of vividness in any one of 
them ; it may also cover two or more planes at the same time. In 
the ordinary mortal, the consciousness shifts from one to another 
involuntarily, and it is these changes in the location, so to speak, 
of the consciousness that form what are commonly known as 
changes of “mood.” Until we are fully aware of what we are 
after, our desires and fears alternate, and appear to be beyond 
our control. 

The supreme purpose of life, then, should be to harmonise 
conflicting desires, interests, and aspirations, and to bring the 
whole under the control of the Will united to the Higher Reason 
—in other words, to know one’s nature, and to master it. The 
attainment of this purpose is greatly assisted by the consideration 
of the four Noble Truths of Buddha, namely, (1) The Truth con- 
cerning Suffering, (2) That concerning the Cause of Suffering, 
(3) Concerning Riddance from Suffering, and (4) Concerning the 
Path which leads to Riddance from Suffering. 

The first truth may be thus expressed: All forms of life 
imply pain, to be born is to suffer, to grow old is to suffer, to be 
bound to what we dislike is to suffer, to endure what is distaste- 
ful is to suffer, to crave for what we cannot obtain is to suffer, 
to be disappointed in what we have obtained is to suffer. All 
that which results from our sense of individual or personal 
separateness involves and necessitates pain, sorrow, and distress. 

Next, the great cawse of our suffering and sorrow is that 
desire or thirst for the maintenance of our separate existence for 
its own sake—that is to say, for the sake of our lusts and 
vanities, pleasures of the mind, or pleasures of the senses, de- 
pending upon the illusion of separateness. The greater this. 
desire, the more painful and difficult is our life. 
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But when the true Harmony has been attained, when the 
Universal Love has superseded all selfish desires as the motive- 
power of life, then, and then only, suffering ceases. This is 
Nirvana, “ that perfect Peace which passeth all understanding.” 

The means of attaining this Peace and Harmony, this final 
riddance of Pain and Sorrow, is called the Path, or (in the corres- 


ponding Christian symbology) the Way of Salvation. But, 


before this Path can be truly entered upon, it is necessary that 
the heart should be purified (compare “ Baptism”), and the mind 
to a certain extent enlightened (the gift of the Holy Spirit). 

These “reforms,’ which for the average man imply the 
renovation of the entire self, can only be effected gradually, and 
may be extended over many lives. Ordinarily speaking, many 
varied and painful experiences will have to be passed through, 
and much: physical and mental suffering endured. Those who 
are sufficiently imbued with the spirit of the new life to resolve 
upon making a serious effort to realise it, in their own personal 
capacity, have apparently to face far greater pains, struggles, 
and difficulties than those who can scarcely be said to be con- 
sciously seeking the life at all; but this is only because their 
pains are concentrated, so to speak, into a much shorter period 
of time. In any case this important fact should always be borne 
in mind, namely, that real progress in the right direction is 
dependent upon the working of an interior and spiritual process, 
rather than upon any external changes of form. No mere out- 
ward changes, no mere endeavour to appear wise or virtuous, no 
mere confirmance to ecclesiastical observances will avail-—on the 
contrary, these may even retard the would-be pilgrim. Away 
with hypocrisy! Repent, and confess yourselves what you are, 
if you wish to purify and prepare yourselves for the Great 
Quest! 

Such is, and ever has been, the teaching of the Wisdom- 
Religion now being revived in the West. The old pride of life, 
the false individualism of the soul, must be broken down, and a 
complete spiritual revolution effected before the new life can be 
embraced. The light within will then commence to shine more 
brightly and less fitfully, and to point out the way which before 
was obscure. One of the first signs of this will be the recogni- 
tion of duty in the higher sense ; we shall thus become conscious 
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602 THE NEO-BUDDHIST MOVEMENT. 
co-operators with nature to the best of our powers and abilities. 
The most important essential of this initial stage which we have 
been discussing, is sufficient moral courage to allow such vanities 
and other failings as we may be hindered by, to appear on the 
surface. Thus only can they be effectually dealt with and 
eradicated ; for all endeavours to suppress their manifestation 
are a simple waste of energy, or worse. 

There are three aspects of “ The Path.” 


Ist. The eradication of Evil. 
2d. The acquisition of Virtues. 
3d. The maintenance of Self-Control. 


I shall not here attempt to give more than a very brief sketch 
of the Kightfold Noble Path. Broadly, it may be described as 
the “middle road” between the two extremes of unrestrained 
self-indulgence on the one hand and the false asceticism of self- 
torture on the other. 

These are the eight divisions of “The Path.” 


1. Right views, or beliefs. 

2. Right resolves, or aspirations. 

3. Right speech (2.e., the right use of words). 

Right conduct (2.e., securely considerate behaviour). 
Right mode of livelihood. 

Right effort. 

Right mindfulness. 

Right self-concentration or exaltation. 


oC 


a1: 


There are four stages of process along the Path, marking the 
degree of advancement and enlightenment at which the disciple 
has arrived. The last stage being that of complete enlighten- 
ment—the Nirvana. 


St. GEORGE LANE Fox. 

















IRISH NATIONAL POETRY. 


THERE can be no denial of most of the contentions advanced by 
Mr. Justin MacCarthy in his article on “Ireland’s Influence on 
Literature” in Time for April. We Irish are, truth to say, given to 
much vain boasting in many matters. But even the most ardent 
Celt of us all—he who looks on Ireland as “ first flower of the 
earth and first gem of the sea,” and on her people as “the finest 
peasantry in the world ’—must sorrowfully admit, as he casts 
his eye over our literature, that, as Mr. MacCarthy says, we have 
to-day no great poet, no great novelist, no great humorist. 
The field of Irish literature is not, however, quite so barren as 
these general statements of Mr. MacCarthy might possibly lead 
English readers to suppose. In poetry—the branch of literature 
to which I intend confining myself in this article—Ireland, while 
she has no great dreamer among her rising generation of poets, 
whose singing has caught the ear of London, still maintains her 
ancient claim to the title of “The Isle of Song.” 

The sterility in literature of the present Irish political move- 
ment is a theme on which many tongues have wagged, and many 
pens have plied. The land agitation has, undoubtedly, been very 
prosaic and commonplace from the point of view of art. There 
has been altogether absent from it that remarkable literary re- 
vival which attended both the uprising of the young Irelanders 
of *48 and the Fenian insurrectionary movement of 67. Some 
people explain this somewhat curious circumstance by sneeringly 
pointing to the materialistic character of the land agitation. “It 
has not the high ideals,” say these carping critics, “ of the move- 
ments of “48 and ’67. Disputes about rent; twenty per cent. 
abatements ; Griffith’s valuation; peasant proprietary, and the 
Plan of Campaign are no more likely to fire men’s souls to en- 
thusiasm, or set the poet’s eye in fine phrenzy rolling, than the 
question of the widening of the Strand.” Perhaps not, indeed. 
But whatever the explanation, the land movement has not pro- 
duced a single poet (a novelist and a humorist are, of course, out 
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of the question in the storm and stress of a fierce political agita- 
tion) with the exception, perhaps, of the late Miss Fanny Parnell 
of New York—sister to the Irish LeacGer—whose swinging 
ballads, or, as some would eall them, flaming prose set to the 
music of ryme, stirred the hearts of the young men of Ireland 
in 1879-80. Mr. T. D. Sullivan had well established his claim 
to the title of National Poet-Laureate of Ireland long before 
1879; Mr. Justin MaeCarthy, Mr. J. H. MacCarthy, Mr. T.. P. 
O’Connor had, more or less, made their names in the literary 
world of London before that epoch; and Mr. William O’Brien, 
the only other litteratewr of distinction in the agitation, was well 
known in Ireland before the inauguration of the Land League, 
not only as a brilliant journalist but as the writer of two or 
three novels for the national magazines. “ We have no poetry in 
this movement,” said Mr. Pat Egan, proudly, on one occasion. 

“Still, poetry is not a bad thing in its way,’ wrote Mr. 
Labouchere in 7ruth a few weeks since, anent Mr. O’Brien’s 
novel; “and there is no doubt that Parnellism would be, 
to put the thing mildly, none the worse for a slightly increased 
fusion of literature.” It must not, however, be inferred from the 
statements of even these two important authorities that Ireland, 
for the first time in its history, is now minus its bards. The 
Irish poetry of to-day may be divided into three branches or 
schools. First, there is the old Celtic school of poetry, which, 
unmindful of the politics of the day, sings of the feelings and 
passions of the peasants in the peasants’ simple, natural patovs. 
Then come the political poets, who preach the doctrines of the 
hour in verse; and, finally, we have a fresh and original school of 
poetry as yet only in its infancy. The two latter branches of 
our poetic literature have, strange to relate, been powerfully in- 
fluenced by England, of all countries in the world. That influ- 
ence is two-fold in its character. It is political as well as literary. 
Mr. Gladstone has been just as powerful a factor in that influence 
as Tennyson, William Morris, or Rossetti. 

I will first deal with this English influence in its political aspect. 
The “ Union of Hearts” is its source. The intense hatred of Eng- 
land, which was one of the great characteristics of Irish political 
poetry of other days, has almost completely disappeared from our 
political songs written since the introduction of the Home Rule Bill. 
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Mr. Daniel Crilly, M.P.,and Mr. John T. Kelly—to mention two 
of the most ardent political poets of the day—no longer invoke 
the fury of the elements on perfidious Albion in the columns of 
The Nation and United Ireland. When they refer to England 
now, they coo like any sucking doves. The “bloody Saxon” is, 
indeed, as much a thing of the past in the ballads of our latter- 
day bards as he is in the orations of our latter-day orators. We 
will never again, I think, have a ballad opening as John 
Savage's “Shaun’s Head” opens, with a withering curse on the 
Sassenach :— 
** God’s wrath upon the Saxon! may they never know the pride 
Of dying on the battle-field, their broken spears beside ! 


May every light from Cross of Christ that saves the heart of man 

Be hid in clouds of blood before it reach the Saxon clan ; 

For sure, O, God—and you know all, whose thought for all sufficed — 
To expiate these Saxon sins they'd want another Christ !”’ 


Certainly nothing so strong as this is found in the national 
poetry of to-day; and how thankful you Suassenachs. must be 
that living coals of fire of this sort will never again be heaped 
by us Celts on your devoted heads! But the influence of the 
“Union of Hearts” on our literature does not even end at this 
point. It is likely to lead also to the issuing of arevised edition 
of our old war songs. Some idea of the Herculean labours this 
task would entail may be formed when I mention that John 
Mitchel told us once that if war songs were of any avail at all 
we had enough to free forty nations. The stern and unbending 
revolutionary of ’48, believed, as even The Times believed, during 
the Italian uprising, that the liberty of a nation is to be achieved, 
not by songs and sonnets, but by knives and hatchets. I will 
give one instance of a revised version of an old war song, now in 
every day use in Ireland. One of the most magnificent and 
heart stirring ballads of Thomas Davis, and, set as it is to 
splendid music, one of the most popular in Ireland, is “The 
West’s Awake.” The poet bewails that Erin well might weep, 
as Connaught lies in slumber deep; but the last verse has the 
glorious refrain— 7 


‘* But, hark ! a voice like thunder spake 
‘The West’s awake !—the West’s awake !’ 
Sing, oh, hurrah ! let England quake, 

We'll watch till death for Erin’s sake !” 
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The word “tyrants” has been substituted for “ England,” and 
we now cry “Sing, oh, hurrah! let tyrants quake; we'll watch till 
death for Erin’s sake!’ I have often wondered what Thomas 
Davis would say to this revision. His hatred of England 
amounted to a fierce, relentless passion. He once went so far as 
to declare that he would rather be a Cherokee Indian than an 
Englishman. But we all change with the times, more or less ; 
and I am inclined to believe that were Thomas Davis alive to- 
day, even he would find in the altered relations between the two 
countries, justification sufficient for the toning down, if not the 
disappearance altogether, of centuries-old race hatreds and 
enmities. 

The new and original school of Irish poetry to which I have 
referred is, though national in the broad non-political sense, quite 
separate and distinct from the political movement of the day, 
and owes nothing, even in its initiation, tothat movement. This 
school consists for the most part of promising and aspiring young 
men and women who look to the Young Irelanders for inspiration, 
and to England for models of literary workmanship. Thomas 
Davis—the prophet of the Young Ireland movement—is exemplar 
and inspirer of these ardent litteratewrs ; but the forms of expres- 
sion—the style of dress, so to speak—in which they preach 
the doctrines of the ’48 men, have been borrowed from Tennyson, 
Rossetti and William Morris. Most of the band are pretty well 
known to readers of English periodical literature. It includes 
Miss Katharine Tynan, Miss Rosa Mulholland, T. W. Rolleston, 
John Todhunter, W. B. Yates, Eugene Davis, etc. What the 
result of this blending of Celtic thought and Saxon form of ex- 
pression may lead to, I will not venture to suggest. It may be 
the germ of that Irish literary movement Professor Dowden 
sighed for in the Nineteenth Century last year—a movement in 
which the national character, if it be really strong and vivid, will 
show itself; but a movement that must step to the music of 
“Rule Britannia ” rather than to the tune of “ God Save Ireland!” 
This much of that school of poetry I can safely say, it will never 
be so popular with the people of Ireland as the purely Celtic 
school; the school that means to remain through good or ill :— 


** Kindly Irish of the Irish 
Neither Saxon nor Italian.” 
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A few quotations will best convey to English readers the 
difference between these two schools of Irish literature. Miss 
Tynan is, undoubtedly, the possessor of the largest share of poetic 
gifts in the first school. Singing of the Dublin Hills she says :— 


‘** Yester’ eve they were silver-grey, 
Soft as the young dove’s breast 
And rose and amber hues have they 
When the sun goes in the saffron West ; 
And all the vales are purple black 
Below the paling day-star’s track. 


** I know all tender shades on them ; 
T love them in all moods— 
Kingly robe and diadem 
Or mist that like a grey bird broods ; 
Their vapoury clouds that sail and glide 
The rain that clothes them like a bride.” 


The vivid colouring of these lines, on which, of course, their 
merit depends, would probably be unappreciated by the simple 
peasant, wanting in keen, discriminating artistic perceptions ; 
but however dull he might be, the emotional verses of John K. 
Casey on “ The Hills of Connemara,” would touch a chord of feel- 
ing in his heart :— , 


*¢ The night-mist thickens o’er the town, 
The twilight’s paling dimmer, 
All through the chill, hum-laden air 
The gaslights faintly glimmer. 


In exile here I sit and think, 
My heart surcharged with sorrow, 

Of home, and friends that watch for me 
On the hills of Connemara-— 

Those glorious hills ! those kindly hills ! 
The hills of Connemara.” 


As representatives of the school of pure and unadulterated 
- Celticism in Irish latter-day poetry, I would mention Douglas 
Hyde, Alfred Perceval Graves, and Frank A. Fahy. Mr. Hyde, 
an LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin, is a young man of great 
literary promise. He is a thorough«Celtic scholar; and for- 
tunately the bent of his mind is towards collecting the fragments 


of Celtie lore, legend and story which are still orally preserved. 
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by the peasantry. In a little work published by the new school 
of Irish poets in 1887—“ Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland” 
—NMr. Hyde figures under the Gaelic pen-name of “an Chraoibhin 
Aoibhinn,” and the few political tonches the work contains are 
entirely due to him. In “A Ballad of ’98” he tells the story of 
“a man who suffered and fought in the storms of ninety-eight,” 
and who was driven to break stones for his daily bread. 


‘** And at every blow as the splinters flew, 
I wish to my God, thought he 
’Twere an English statesman’s treacherous head 
Was between the ground and me. 


In another poem by Mr. Hyde, our old friend the Saxon turns 
up—not, however, the “bloody Saxon” but the “creeping 
Saxon.” He declares we Irish are— | 


‘* Different from the creeping Saxon, 
We are men of other minds.” 


Mr. Hyde has doubtless met with the epithet “creeping ” in the 
original of the old Gaelic poem quoted by Mr. Matthew Arnold in 
his “Celtic studies ”— 
‘** For acuteness and valour, the Greeks ; 
For excessive pride, the Romans ; 


For dulness, the creeping Saxons ; 
For beauty and amorousness, the Gaedhils.” 


We have, indeed, always thought pretty highly of ourselves. 
That poem was written many, many centuries ago and now 
Lady Wilde, in her “ Contributions to Irish Lore,” published only 
the other day, declares that the Saxons are a servile race; meant 
only for commerce ; dull, common-place, spiritless ; while the Celts 
“love, glory, and beauty, and distinction,’ and are the poets, 
artists and sages of the world! The Saxons deprived us by 
force of many things, but they were never able to reach our 
racial pride and our powers of sarcasm and vituperation. It 
must not, however, be inferred from the poem by Mr. Hyde that, 
after all, the “ Union of Hearts ” has passed us by as idly as the 
summer wind to which no man listeth. Mr. Hyde would find it 
utterly impossible to get these uncomplimentary references to 
the creeping Saxon and the English statesman’s treacherous head 
into any of the national journals or periodicals, where they would 
have been welcomed with a cead mille failthe prior to 1886. 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves has found time amid his labours 
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as Inspector of National Schools in England to write some 
very charming Celtic lyrics, of which his well-known “ Father 
O'Flynn” isa fairexample. Some of his work, however, lacks the 
simplicity, the naturalness, the tenderness of feeling of the 
Irish peasant, and shows only the cold intellect and cunning skill 
of the able literary artificer. Mr. Graves has thoroughly mastered 
the dialect of the Irish peasant, but he oftentimes makes the 
Irish peasant sing of his passions, his loves, his hates, his joys, in 
a very artificial fashion. Mr. Frank A. Fahy—a young man who 
holds a position in the Civil Service in London—is much more 
Celtic in thought, feeling, and expression. He draws his inspira- 
tion from the well of Celtic feeling undefiled ; and among the 
younger generation of Irish poets none can write so naturally 
that “one little song that a child or peasant might sing and feel” 
which “ Mary” (Miss Ellen Downing) of the old Nation preferred 
to a very miracle-poem of abstraction and profundity. Here is 
a specimen of his Celtic songs. 


THE OULD PLAID SHAWL. 


‘** Not far from ould Kinvara, in the merry month of May, 
When birds were singing cheerily there came across my way, 
As if from out the sky above an angel chanced to fall, 

A little Irish Caitlin in an ould plaid shawl. 


“* T courteously saluted her—‘ God save you miss,’ says I ; 
‘God save you kindly, sir,” said she, and shyly passed me by ; 
Off went my heart along with her, a captive in her thrall 
Imprisoned in the corner of her ould plaid shawl. 


‘“* lve heard of highway robbers that with pistols and with knives, 
Made trembling travellers yield them up their money or their lives. 
But think of me that handed out my heart and head.and all 
To a simple little Catlin in an ould plaid shawl. 


** Oh ! some men sigh for riches, and some men live for fame, 
And some on history’s pages hope to win a glorious name ; 
My aims are not ambitious, and my wishes are but small— 
You might warp them all together in an ould plaid shawl. 


“* Tl seek her all through Galway, and I'll seek her all through Clare, 
I'll search for tale or tidings of my traveller everywhere, 
For peace of mind I[’ll never find until my own I call 
That little Irish Caitlin in her ould plaid shawl.” 
MicHaEL MacDonaGu. 
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VSEVOLOD GARSHIN. 


To foreigners, Russian fiction is embodied in three great names— 
the names of those who really are giants as compared with the 
rest. Still they are not the only representatives of Russian 
fiction. I propose in this article to say a few words about an un- 
known writer of the younger generation, whom adverse fate 
alone prevented from attaining the summit of art. Neither 
Turgueneff nor Tolstoi wrote anything better than he wrote at 
the age of thirty-two, when his career was closed by death. This 
sad event occurred in 1888. In Garshin we have therefore an 
entirely modern Russian author, and one who is the most faithful 
and painfully effective representative of the spirit of our troubled 
time. 

Garshin was a poet much more than an artist, although a poet 
writing in prose. Like the greatest of our lyricists, Lermontoff, 
towards whom he felt such an organic attraction, Garshin gives. 
in his works an enormous amount of crystallised feelings and 
emotions with comparatively little of the plastic elements of 
poetry—those which appeal to all times and nations. He felt too 
strongly the woes and sorrows of his own epoch to be able to 
give his creations that completeness which makes them live by 
themselves. 

Most of his sketches are but lyric poems, whose merit, and 
whose sometimes immortal beauty, lies in their rendering the 
heart of the author himself. His heart was that of the Russian 
humanity of his epoch, intoxicated with bright social ideals 
of the future, burning with devotion, love and pity for all the 
disinherited and unfortunate, yet diffident of itself, and humbled, 
often crushed by moral sufferings—the noblest and most unfortu- 
nate heart that ever beat in man’s breast. 

Garshin, like most: of the thinking and educated men of our 
generation, was a Socialist. But he was not a revolutionist: 
he had no faith in the Russian revolution. Most educated 
Russians have not: if this was not the case, Russia would have 
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ceased long ago to be the land of tears and sorrows! He would 
certainly have been much happier had he been an avowed revolu- 
tionist. But then he would not have been the faithful represent- 
ative of modern suffering Russia, and who knows whether he 
would be that soul of spotless, divine purity, whose contemplation 
elevates and purifies us, and will elevate and purify generations 
after us ; sufferings like his have a redeeming virtue: they impair 
the strength, but they are as a cleansing fire upon the soul, im- 
parting to it the sublime tenderness and modesty that give the 
final touch to moral beauty. 


Garshin’s first work which drew general attention was pub-. 


lished in 1878, when he was only twenty-two years old. It was 
an episode from the Turkish war,in which he took part as a 
volunteer. | 

The motives which impelled this most kind-hearted of men to 
embrace the profession of arms are very characteristic of him 
and the class to which he belonged. The thirst for heroic ex- 
ploits, the “ glory of Russian arms,” were, for him, words without 
meaning. But when war broke out and the newspapers reported 
the daily slaughters upon the battlefield and in peaceful villages, 


Garshin, then a student at the mining school, was forced to go 


and share the sufferings of his people. 
Later on he describes his state of mind at this epoch in an 
excellent sketch bearing the rather misleading title, “ A Coward.” 


‘*No, I do not like war, but my feeling is this: war is a common mis- 
fortune, a common suffering. To avoid taking part in it is, perhaps, permis- 
sible, but I do not like that. None of those who have gone to the war and 
been killed there. wished to go. But they could not remain at home, and 
you can, because you are in a privileged position. Now they are fighting 
there, and you remain here happy and safe and sound. Perhaps you are 
right. I donot know. But I do not like it—no, I do not. 

‘* She shook her curly head energetically and was silent.” 


It is a girl who speaks, but she evidently expresses Garshin’s 
own feelings. | 

With two fellow-students he tendered his resignation at the 
school and enlisted in a line regiment. Though very delicate in 
health, he bore remarkably well all the hardships of the common 
soldier’s life. He took part in two battles, and in the last, by his 
personal example, rallied the shaken courage of his company and 
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led them to the assault. He was wounded and sent to Kisheneft 
Hospital. 

There he wrote his first military sketch—“ The Four Days "— - 
taking for its basis an actual fact. 

It is the story of an educated man who has enlisted in the 
army upon high humanitarian grounds. . At his first assault he 
kills a Turk, and a minute later is himself stretched upon the 
ground by a ball that hits him in the leg. 

He loses consciousness and is left upon the battlefield among 
the corpses. 

What follows is the wounded man’s diary, describing his suffer- 
ing, the meditations which build up again his former history, his 
struggle with death, which he staves off, thanks to the water he 
finds in the flask of the Turk whom he has killed, the ghastly sight 
of the corpse by his side, rapidly decomposing under the hot sun. 

The whole is a picture of war divested of its glamour. The 
absence of sermonising or moralising makes it only the more 
umpressive and convincing. 

This sketch has been twice translated into English. 

Those whose opinion I have heard find it “horrible”. and 
“ghastly.” But to Russians it is only truthful; like the 
war pictures of Verestshagin, mercilessly truthful, yet simple, 
not seeking to pile up horrors, but not avoiding them in order to 
spare the feelings of the public. | 

Later on, Garshin embodied a part of his military experiences 
in several other military sketches, which, after those of Count 
Tolstoi, are the best in our literature. 

They made him instantly one of the greatest favourites of the 
Russian public. But the real Garshin was not yet revealed. 
Even the “ Four Days” appears calm and composed and rather 
cheerful reading compared with his gloomy stories written in the 
year that followed. 

Garshin’s sensitiveness was. not the result of weakness of 
nerves. In a letter to an intimate friend he says that he was 
himself surprised at his calmness at the sight of slaughter and 
horrible mutilation. What destroyed his peace of mind, deprived 
him of sleep and made life unendurable, was the sight of a moral 
evil, moral injustice, appealing to men’s moral senses and de- 
manding their interference. 
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Now this was precisely what he had to live through in the 
nine years which followed. ? 

That was the epoch when Russian revolts broke out, attempts 
following attempts in rapid succession, with for sequel executions, 
wholesale arrests, fierce sentences, worse than executions. 

Many of those who perished were Garshin’s dear and beloved 
friends. He did not approve of their methods. But what could 
he advise them to do in order to fight the dark power stifling 
the life of the whole country? If they were wrong, were not 
those ten thousand times more wrong who watched the desperate 
struggle without moving a finger, lest they should compromise 
themselves ? And who among these outsiders could say that he 
had done enough to exculpate himself from the charge of 
neutrality ? 

These are questions which every Russian of sensitive con- 
science was asking himself in the troubled times of internal 
war. 

For.a man so loving, so generous to others, and so severe to 
himself, the trial proved too strong. In a few years he was 
literally consumed by it body and soul. 

It is not to be wondered at that Garshin’s works belonging to this 
period bear the stamp of the author’s gloomy mood. ‘The wonder- 
ful thing is how much he succeeded in restraining himself and in 
avoiding the intrusion of his personality upon the readers. 

His stories are subjective, lyrical. But it is the true, the 
artistic lyricism of Lermontoff, to whom he may be compared 
in the nervous, impassioned style, the poetical language and 
the unique capacity of telling so much in a few pages, almost in 
a few lines. On the whole, his subjective stories of this period 
are much superior artistically to his more objective military 
sketches of the earlier period. Some of them are absolutely 
perfect. This can be said of all his fairy-tales, a most difficult 
form of writing, in which he has no rival in the whole of Russian 
literature. They van only be compared to the few gems of this 
kind Turgueneff has set in his “ Prose Poems.” All of them are 
melancholy, but here the gloom is relieved as with a ray of sun- 
shine by the bright and simple life of nature, of all these trees, 
flowers, birds, insects and animals, whom Garshin loves as a true 
poet, and reproduces with such quaint, delicate humour. 
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When from nature he turns to man’s life the gloom becomes 
denser, and there is no sunshine to relieve it. 

Such is one of the most powerful of his stories, “ Night,” 
the last night of a suicide, a weak, kind-hearted, not particularly 
courageous creature, who is driven to put an end to his miser- 
able days by the utter incapacity of finding an issue out of the 
lies and contradictions of the world. 

Or another—the most concrete and finished of the series— 
“An Accident,” telling the dreadful story of the love of a good- 
natured, simple man—a petty government official—for a street- 
girl. She has been well brought up and is honest and pure in 
heart, notwithstanding her lite of degradation. She suffers 
horribly, but the man who is madly in love with her is utterly 
indifferent to her, and she cannot accept the redeeming hand 
held out to her. Her refusal is not reasoned out. It comes 
naturally, as an impulse of a heart honest and sincere. 


** Nadejda Nicolavna remained standing at the window looking vacantly 
at the ceiling, and drumming upon the wall with her fingers. 

***Do I pity him? No, I have not even pity for him. What can I do for 
him? Become his wife? But howdare I? And will it not be selling my- 
self just the same? By God, it would be even worse!’ 

‘** She did not know why it would be worse, but felt that it would be. 

“* Now, at least, I deceive nobody. Everybodycan strike me. AndamI 
not stricken daily? Whilst then... and would I be a better woman then?’” 


Thus her position is summed up. 

The story ends with the suicide of the man and the despair 
of the woman, who begins to love him when she sees him only in 
spirit. 

Can anything be more sad and yet more true ? 

Later on, Garshin took up the.same subject again and wrote 
what purported to be the subsequent story of Nadejda Nicolavna; 
but his pity carried him too far. He lifted the heroine a step 
too high and the result was an artistic failure. ‘“ Nadeéjda 
Nicolavna,” as the story is entitled, is one of the weakest, though 
it is the longest, of Garshin’s works. 

Very characteristic of him is “ Artists,” a capricious, uncon- 
ventional sketch, composed of extracts from different people’s 
diaries—Garshin’s favourite form—a glowing plea in favour of 
art as a means of promoting the social cause. It ends, how- 
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ever, in the hero, a talented and promising artist, giving up the 
brush to become a village schoolmaster, as a more certain means 
of being useful to the disinher ited souls. 

The year 1880 was a fatal one in Garshin’s life. The burden 
of grief harboured in his sensitive soul proved too great for him 
and he broke down. 

The Winter Palace explosion had just occurred.. Count Loris 
Melikov was appointed as virtual Dictator, and a few days later 
a young Revolutionist, Mlodezki, attempted his life. He was 
apprehended, condemned to death and lay in prison awaiting his 
execution on the morrow. 

Garshin was in St. Petersburg and teil that night at his 
house in a mental agony, assuredly more painful than that of the 
brave young Jew. In the early dawn he left the house, 
‘impelled by one possessing idea, that of seeing the Dictator, 
imploring him .to spare the man who attempted his life and 
inaugurating a policy of pacification. He overcame all obstacles 
and was admitted to the house; Count Loris Melikov was 
awakened and gave him along audience. With the eloquence 
of passion and despair Garshin urged his request. But the sup- 
plications of the young humanitarian were met by considerations 
of the iron necessity of State. The Count treated him very 
kindly, and Garshin always had a good memory of Loris Melikov ; 
but the interview did not restore his peace of mind. 

Mlodezki was executed— and Garshin hurriedly left the capital. 
In Moscow he obtained by very strange means an interview with 
another high official, whom he also tried to convert to his view. 
Then he left Moscow, roamed all over Russia, and saw Count 
Tolstoi at Yasnai Poliana. A few months later he was discovered 
by his relatives in a distant corner of Russia, in a state of melan- 
choly insanity. 

This was hereditary in his family. But his mental tension 
certainly precipitated the outbreak of the fatal disease which a 
few years later brought him to an early grave.-- Under medical 
treatment Garshin recovered and resumed his literary work. 
Among the things he wrote in this period is his “ Scarlet Flower,” 


the best thing he ever wrote, uniting wonderful plasticity, — 


subtle psychology, and that all-pervading poetry of the rendering 
of which he alone possessed the secret. 
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It is the story of the last days of a madman, whose mania has 
a political character and is evidently inspired by the events of 
the day. 

Whilst walking in the garden of the asylum, he sees in one of 
the flower beds a bright scarlet flower. By some strange 
association of ideas it flashes upon him that this modest flower 

is an awful living being, assuming this deceitful shape: an 
Ariman, the source of all evils, tears, cruelties, the cause of the 
shedding of all innocent blood in the world. It must be plucked 
and destroyed. But this can be done only at the expense of a 
great sacrifice. The man who will dare to pluck it must put it 
to his own bosom, that the poison contained in the mysterious 
flower may not be spread abroad upon the world, but be absorbed 
into his own body and soul and therewith conquered, or conquer 
and destroy him. The madman does not hesitate. 


‘From the first moment his eyes fell upon the scarlet flower, it was quite 
clear to him what was the work he had been destined to do upon earth. He 
would deliver humankind from evil, and if he perished himself, what matter ?” 


The story tells of his hesitation, his horror, resolution and 
cunning subterfuges to avoid the vigilance of the guards—the 
victims of the flower, who are blind enough to defend it. 

Three times the desperate struggle is renewed, because new 
flowers burst open upon the plant one after another, and new 
measures are taken to compel the insane man to be quiet. 

After the second.fantastic struggle and victory over the flower, 
he becomes so restless that he is bound down to his bed. 


‘¢* What are you doing?’ he shouted, out of breath, to the guards. ‘You 
are perishing. I have seen the third flower bursting. Let me tinish my work. 
It must be killed, and then all will be saved !’ 

‘** *Be quiet, be quiet, my young friend,’ the guard said. 

‘‘The sick man became suddenly quiet and silent ; he resolved to deceive 
his guardian.” 


In the night, whilst all were asleep, he untied himself with a 
dexterity inconceivable to a man of sane mind. The door was 
barred. He resolved to escape by the window. 


** Tt was a calm, warm, dark night ; the window was open ; the stars shone 
in the black sky. He looked at them, recognising the various constellations, 
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and rejoicing that these stars, as he thought, understood him and sympathised 
with him. He bathed his eyes in the innumerable rays they poured upon 
him, and his mad resolution grew strong. He had to bend aside the iron bar 
of the window grating to make a narrow passage for himself, and then to 
descend by the corner of the building into the garden. Then there would be 
the last struggle, after which let death come! He would not care.” 


He overcomes all difficulties, and, scratched and bleeding all 
over his body, rushes to the flower and plucks the last blossom, 
destroying and tearing the plant to pieces. Then he returns to 
his cell, and throws himself upon his bed. 


‘*In the morning he was found dead. But his face was calm and bright ; 
the emaciated features, with deep sunken eyes, wore an expression of pride 
and happiness. The scarlet flower was pressed in his clenched fist. The 
guards tried to unbend his fingers, but they could not, and he carried his 
trophy to the grave.” 


Dr. Sikorsky, a well-known Russian specialist in mental dis- 
eases, wrote in a medical journal a very interesting notice upon 
Garshin’s “ Scarlet Flower,’ pronouncing it to be a wonder of 
faithfulness as a study of maniacal insanity. I quite believe it, 
and am pleased to hear it. But this is not the test of artistic 
merit. With all its scientific faithfulness the sketch might be 
worthless as a work of art. For me the “ Scarlet Flower ” is not 
merely a remarkable, but a great work, because it gives us a 
strikingly vivid and finished picture of a madman, a creature 
apart, who is at the same time a man like every one of us. 
Whilst the reasoning capacities of the sick man are debased, his 
feelings and moral impulses—his moral man—are perfectly sane. 
We see the true man behind the distorted face of the maniac, and 
we recognise in him a perfect type, embodying one of the most 
interesting phases of human psychology. 
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A GREAT CRITIC. 
CHAPTER I. 


Mr. CricHTon sat in dressing-gown and slippers, leisurely 
sipping his coffee, eating his toast, and looking over his letters, 
as his custom was. : 

He had a large correspondence, and he dealt with it like a 
man of method. Beside him on the floor were two boxes and a 
waste-paper basket. As he read, he dropped into one box the 
letters requiring an answer, into the other, those that were to be 
preserved, but needed no reply. The waste-paper basket had 
the rest, with the exception of the books. 

Mr. Crichton was a most distinguished literary critic ; the 
mainstay, in fact, of the Arbiter; and.many authors known 
and unknown, sent him presentation copies of their works, 
hoping that he might be induced thereby to review them. 

There were two volumes only on this particular morning, one 
large and one small; and when Mr. Crichton had finished his 
letters, he opened the wrappers and glanced at their title-pages. 
The large one was called “ A Synthesis of all Religions,” and was 
by the Reverend Warner Bassompierre, LL.D. 

Mr. Crichton fluttered the leaves fretfully. “ Bother the old 
fool,” he muttered; “ I suppose I must say something about it. I 
wish he would keep his rubbish to himself.” And then with a 
sigh, he deposited the volume on the shelf near him for farther 

_ inspection. The other and smaller book was soon done with. 
‘“A Fight for Fame,” by Eugene Middleton. With the Author’s 
Compliments. Mr. Crichton looked no farther. Why should 
he? He did not know the name of Middleton; here was no 
friend to be obliged, no enemy to be smitten; no well-known 
writer whose works, bad or good, must be carefully attended to. 
On the floor under the shelf was a large lidless box, covered 
with green baize. Into this, without looking, but with an 
accuracy born of long practice, Mr. Crichton dropped the book, 
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and then turned to his newspaper, feeling that he had done his 
duty so far. 

It was the business of Barnes, Mr. Crichton’s man, to clear 
that large box at least once a week, and he disposed of the con- 


tents to the second-hand bookseller, round ‘the corner, just out of . 


Fleet Street, from whom he received about 4s. a dozen for them. 
This was one of his perquisites. 

Having got rid of the book, Mr. Crichton forgot all about it. 
Indeed, his general actions—tearing off the wrapper—glancing 


at the title—dropping the volume—had all been nearly auto-. 


- matic, so many times had he done precisely the same before. 
There, in his opinion, was an end of book and author too, as far 
as he ‘was concerned. 
But this time, little as the eminent critic knew it, there was 
no end—only a beginning. : 
_If any suspicion had crossed his mind of the trouble that 
book was to cause him in the future, he would have had little 


appetite for breakfast. But nothing was farther from his - 


thoughts, and he went on sipping his coffee and eating his toast, 
and reading his 7imes with the same self-satisfaction as usual. 

Two or three days passed before anything happened, and then 
he received another copy from his friend Mrs. Glynn, accom- 
panied by a note asking him to read it and let her know what he 
thought of it. 

Mrs. Glynn was, perhaps, the only person in the world of 
whom Crichton was permanently afraid; she was certainly the 
only person who dared laugh at and contradict the great critic 
to his face. 

Her literary reputation was high, but that awed him not; he 
made and marred reputations. She had been kind to him—as 
she had been kind to thousands—when he needed assistance ; he 
was not quite sure that he could have ever succeeded in literature 
without her sympathy and help ; but it was not the idea of being 
under an obligation to her that made him tremble in her 
presence. No—it was the humiliating feeling that she under- 
stood his character better than he did himself—and had not all 
the reverence for it that he had. She sometimes laughed at him ! 
Now, though humour was not one of Crichton’s strong points, 
yet he could turn a jest at somebody else’s expense with a cer- 
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tain amount of grace, and laugh at a friend’s discomfiture heartily 
enough. But he was constitutionally incapable of seeing any- 
thing to laugh at in himself, or in what was connected, however 
distantly, with him. One must draw the line somewhere, he 
remarked. And when Mrs. Glynn made fun of him, he felt 
shocked and pained, as does a religious person who hears rude 
blasphemy—and his enemies said from the self-same cause. He 
could not bear to hear his deity insulted. 

However, he was obliged. to endure it as best he might, for he 
had not the courage to quarrel with Mrs. Glynn. 

Immediately on receipt of her note he began, in the most 
docile manner possible, the perusal of “ A Fight for Fame,” and 
became, to his own great surprise, so interested in it, that he 
read on until it was finished. His gratitude to the author was 
characteristically expressed. “Bother the fellow !” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of irritation, as he looked at his watch; “I’ve lost three 
good hours over him.” 

A day or two afterwards he called apon Mrs. Glynn. He was 
one of the very few persons privileged to enter her study, and he 
found her, as usual, hard at work at her desk. 

A rather stout, matronly woman of two or three and fifty, 
with a healthy complexion, a bright eye, and general vigour and 
decision of manner, Mrs. Glynn had nothing. whatever of the 
literary lady in her appearance. She nodded familiarly to 
Crichton when he came in, pointed to a chair, and with the re- 
mark, “Excuse me for a moment,” went on with her writing as 
fast as ever. Crichton was used to this sort of reception, and 
took’ up a newspaper. 

In about five minutes Mrs. Glynn dropped her pen, and turned 
her chair so that she faced her visitor. 

“ Now I am ready,. Robert,” she said,—she always called him 
by his Christian name, which no one else had the temerity to do. 
“ Now I am ready, and I hope you have fulfilled your task.” 

“T have read the book you sent, if that is what you mean.” 

“Of course itis. Well?” 

“ Well, I was quite pleased with it. It is really very good in- 
deed. It shows immense promise, and, besides, it is something 
of an achievement in itself.” 


Mrs. Glynn looked much gratified. “Come, that is good,” she 
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said ; “I am delighted to find you corroborate my opinion. That 
makes it much easier for me to say what I have to say. You 


have often complained, and I think sincerely, that I am the only. 


one of your friends who has never asked the least favour from 
you, Robert. Well, Iam going to ask one now. Will you say 
what you think of the book in this week’s Arbiter?” 

The request was utterly unexpected, and a trifle unreasonable ; 
but anyone gifted with tact would have temporised or evaded it. 
Crichton did not possess more tact than humour, and though he 
was aware that Mrs. Glynn—like many less clever women— 
could not tolerate opposition, he blurted out that “it was quite 
impossible.” : 

Mrs. Glynn instantly and inexorably resolved that it should be 
done. 

“Impossible?” she repeated sharply. “In what way? And 
why ?” 

“QO, for lots of reasons,” replied Crichton, trying desperately to 
remember one. “There’s—why, of course, there’s Honeyball, you 
know—the editor—he wouldn’t hear of it for a moment.” 

“ And why wouldn't he ?” 

“The man’s unknown. ‘Eugene Middleton!’ Nobody ever 
heard the name before.” 

“ What in the world has that to do with it ?” 

How heartily Crichton wished he had never seen the book ! 

“We have to be awfully careful on the Arbiter, you know,” 
he said, nervously. “ We have such a reputation to keep up. It 
wouldn’t do for us to make a mistake——” 

“No,” interrupted Mrs. Glynn, “I agree with you. After re- 
viewing Conway’s last novel twice in six months—once favourably 
and once unfavourably—after giving Barber’s anonymous book 
two whole pages of fulsome flattery, when not a year ago you 
observed that ‘ Mr. Barber is constitutionally incapable of writing 
either sense or English, —I think you have done enough in the 
way of mistakes for one while.” ' 

Crichton winced, but remained silent. Even the Arbiter 
erred sometimes. 

“] want to know your real reason for refusing me this small 
favour, Robert,” said Mrs. Glynn after a pause, speaking in a 
more conciliatory tone. 
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“ Mr. Honeyball ”—began the devoted Crichton, but he got no 
farther. 

“Don’t Honeyball me!” exclaimed the lady with startling 
vigour. “I know all about Honeyball. If one goes to him, he 
wags his empty head and says Crichton. If one comes, to you, 
your mouth is full of Honeyball. I hate to be treated as if I 
were a fool.” , 

“ My dear Mrs. Glynn,” protested the unhappy critic; “you are 
unjust ; [ never had the remotest intention—’’ 

“ There—there—never mind all that,’ interrupted the lady; 
“just tell me your real reason for refusing.” 

Now Crichton found himself in a perfect quagmire of difficulty. 
His “ real reason ” was far too complex to explain, even if it had 
been creditable to him when explained, which it wasn’t, being 
compounded of mere ordinary indolence, and arrogance for the 
most part, so he said: _ 

“ As a matter of fact I haven't refused at all.” 

“Will you do what I want then?” 

“T’ll see Honeyball. There, don’t be angry. I mwst see Honey- 
ball, and [ will let you know what he says.” 

“Which simply means that you think it will be easier to write 
a refusal than it is to speak one,” retorted Mrs. Glynn. “I con- 
fess I don’t understand you, Robert. You admit that you like 
the book ; I know perfectly well that if you go to Honeyball and 
say that you are writing a review of it for this week’s paper, he 
will be bound to make room forit. Why make all this fuss?” 

“The man’s unknown,” repeated Crichton rather sulkily. “He 
will very likely never do anything fit to be seen again. Honey- 
ball hates to take up new fellows ; he says it Is a needless responsi- 
bility to incur.” 

“T saw a long review of your friend Sinclair's poems in the 
place of honour a week or two since,” 
“He’s new enough, I[ should think; and as for being ‘ known,’ 
why I’m sure nobody but you had even heard his name a month 


retorted Mrs. Glynn. 


> 


avo. 
"The blow was a smart one, and Crichton writhed beneath it; 
it happened also to be deserved, and he felt that he had better 
do nothing but writhe: 

“Well,” pursued Mrs. Glynn, after a pause, with a distinctly 
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hostile intonation ; “I have no more to say. This is the first 
favour I ever asked of you or any other eritic,—and it will be 
the last.” 

This would never do; the idea that Mrs. Glynn would make a 
quarrel of it had never crossed his mind. Mrs. Glynn and he at 
enmity! Mrs. Glynn setting drawing-rooms a-giggle at him! 
Life would be intolerable—it was not to be thought of. 

“ My dear Mrs. Glynn,” he exclaimed effusively ; “if you put 
it in that way, the thing shall be done in spite of a hundred. 
Honeyballs. If I had known you looked upon it as a matter of 
real importance, I would have raised no objection. I'll go over 
to the Arbiter office and write a review at once, and they shall 
send you a proof.” 

“ No, thank you, ” replied the lady, softening somewhat; “I will 
not read it before it is published. [I don’t want people to look 
upon it as my review. You will remember that I did not attempt 
to influence your opinion in any way. [ only want to see justice 
done.” 

“Do you know the author?” asked Crichton, rising to take 
is leave. The question was not by any means so innocent as it 
looked, but Mrs. Glynn was equal to the occasion. 

“ You don't understand anybody caring to see justice done to a 
stranger,’ she said, rather cruelly. “No, I have never seen Mr. 
Middleton. All I know is that he is a young struggling journal- 
ist, who maintains an invalid mother. But that would not have 
induced me to exert myself on his behalf if he had not written 
the most brilliant book of the season.” : 

Crichton went to the Arditer office in a fury. Honeyball 
was in his holy of holies, playing pitch and toss with himself. 
He huddled the coppers into his pocket when he saw the critic, 
of whom he stood greatly in awe, and shook hands with him, 
blushing slightly. 

“ T must have two and a half columns in a good place,” said 
Crichton savagely. 

“ Not this week,” replied Honeyball, shaking his head. “ It’s 
impossible ; we’re very full—” 

“T can’t help it,” growled Crichton. “ Veasey’s article on the 
newly-discovered play by Shakspere must wait.” 

“ Veasey’s article!” cried the editor, wringing his hands: “ just 
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“ Mr. Honeyball ”—began the devoted Crichton, but he got no 
farther. 

“Don’t Honeyball me!” exclaimed the lady with startling 
vigour. “I know all about Honeyball. If one goes to him, he 
wags his empty head and says Crichton. If one comes, to you, 
your mouth is full of Honeyball. I hate to be treated as if I 
were a fool.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Glynn,” protested the unhappy critic; “ you are 
unjust ; I never had the remotest intention—” 

“'There—there—never mind ‘all that,” interrupted the lady; 
“just tell me your real reason for refusing.” 

Now Crichton found himself in a perfect quagmire of difficulty. 
His “real reason” was far too complex to explain, even if it had 
been creditable to him when explained, which it wasn’t, being 
compounded of mere ordinary indolence, and arrogance for the 
most part, so he said: 

“ As a matter of fact I haven't refused at all.” 

“Will you do what I want then ?” 

“Tl see Honeyball. There, don’t be angry. I must see Honey- 
ball, and [ will let you know what he says.” 

“Which simply. means that you think it will be easier to write 
a refusal than it is to speak one,” retorted Mrs. Glynn. “I con- 
fess I don’t understand you, Robert. You admit that you like 
the book ; I know perfectly well that if you go to Honeyball and 
say that you are writing a review of it for this week’s paper, he 
will be bound to make room forit. Why make all this fuss?” 

“The man’s unknown,” repeated Crichton rather sulkily. “He 
will very likely never do anything fit to be seen again. Honey- 
ball hates to take up new fellows ; he says it is a needless responsi- 
bility to incur.” . 

“T saw a long review of your friend Sinclair’s poems in the 
place of honour a week or two since,’ retorted Mrs. Glynn. 
“He’s new enough, I should think; and as for being ‘ known,’ 
why I’m sure nobody but you had even heard his name a month 
aco.” 

The blow was a smart one, and Crichton writhed beneath it; 
it happened also to be deserved, and he felt that he had better 
do nothing but writhe: 

“Well,” pursued Mrs. Glynn, after a pause, with a distinctly 
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hostile intonation ; “I have no more to say. This is the first 
favour I ever asked of you or any other eritic—and it will be 
the last.” 

This would never do; the idea that Mrs. Glynn would make a 
quarrel of it had never crossed his mind. Mrs. Glynn and he at 
enmity! Mrs. Glynn setting drawing-rooms a-giggle at him! 
' Life would be intolerable—it was not to be thought of. 

“ My dear Mrs. Glynn,” he exclaimed effusively ; “if you put 
it in that way, the thing shall be done in spite of a hundred 
Honeyballs. If I had known you looked upon it as a matter of 
real importance, I would have raised no objection. I'll go over 
to the Arbiter oftice and write a review at once, and they shall 
send you a proof.” 

“ No, thank you,” replied the lady, softening somewhat; “I will 
not read it before it is published. I don’t want people to look 
upon it as my review. You will remember that I did not attempt 
to influence your opinion in any way. I only want to see justice 
done.” : 

“Do you know the author?” asked Crichton, rising to take 
his leave. The question was not by any means so innocent as it 
looked, but Mrs. Glynn was equal to the occasion. 

“You don’t understand anybody caring to see justice done to a 
stranger,” she said, rather cruelly. “No, I have never seen Mr. 
Middleton. ‘All I know is that he is a young struggling journal- 
ist, who maintains an invalid mother. But that would not have 
induced me to’exert myself on his behalf if he had not written 
the most brilliant book of the season.’ 

Crichton went to the Arbiter office in a fury. ’ Honeyball 
was in his holy of holies, playing pitch and toss with himself. 

He huddled the coppers into his pocket when he saw the critic, 
of whom he stood greatly in awe, and shook hands with him, 
blushing slightly. 

“ T must have two and a half columns in a good place,” said 
Crichton savagely. 

“ Not this week,” replied Honeyball, shaking his head. “It’s 
impossible ; we're very full—” 

“JT can’t help it,” growled Crichton. “ Yoni s article on the 
newly-discovered play by Shakspere must wait.” 

“ Veasey’s article!” cried the editor, wringing his hands: “ just 
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consider, my dear Crichton; we are two weeks late with it 
already, and it is of the utmost importance.” 

“T know—I know,” said Crichton, nodding inexorably, and 
sitting down to write. “It’s of no use, Honeyball; the thing has 
to be done. I’ve just had a most unpleasant interview with Mrs. 
‘Glynn, who accuses us of gross favouritism—” 

“Mrs. Glynn!” cried the editor in astonishment. “ What an 
ungrateful woman! We always give her a good word, however 
bad her books may be.” 

“And she raked up all those unfortunate mistakes you have 
made within the last year—Conway and Barber, you know.” He 
said nothing of Sinclair: that was unnecessary. 

“D—n,” groaned Honeyball. “Am I never to hear the last of 
them ?” 

“T’m afraid not,” replied Crichton ; “I’m sick enough of them, 
as you may suppose. So to shut one mouth, at any rate, and 
more for your sake than for mine, Honeyball, I have promised 
to give some precious protege of her’s a couple of columns on 
Saturday.” 

“Tt’s impossible,” cried Honeyball again, “blankly, utterly 
impossible.” 

“So I told her,” retorted Crichton. “ And that made her all the 
more obstinate.” 

“J really feel inclined,” said Honeyball, nearly weeping—‘ I 
really feel inclined to cut the whole affair.” | 

But on the following Saturday the review that made Eugene 
Middleton the literary lion of the season, and that sold three 
editions of his book in as many weeks, duly appeared in the 
Arbiter, and Honeyball did not resign his post. 

“ You have written it as if you really believed you had dis- 
covered a genius,” he said to Crichton reproachfully. 

“ And by so doing,” rejoined the critic, “have made the best 
af a bad job. Why should we go out of our way to take him up 
if he isn't a genius? Besides, nothing less would have satisfied 


that woman.” 
CHAPTER II. 


CRICHTON had done what was required of him, Mrs. Glynn. was 
satisfied, and there, as he again imagined, was an end of the busi- 
ness. And again he happened to be wrong. 
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Some few weeks after the appearance of the review, he went 
to dinner at Sir Lascelles Valentine’s. The baronet was noted 
for his chef, his cellar, and his company, and Crichton spent a 
highly satisfactory evening, until his host brought from the 
other side of the table at the time of claret, a slim rather shy- 
looking gentlemanly youth, and introduced Eugene Middleton 
to his reluctant benefactor. 

“T invited him’expressly to meet you,” whispered the baronet. 
“After reading your article in the Arbiter, I got the book, 
was delighted with it, and didn’t rest till I found the young 
fellow out. What a generous critic you are! Do you know I 
don’t believe there’s another man in London who dare have 
spoken as you did.” 

Crichton muttered vague déprecation, and turned politely to 
Eugene, heartily wishing as he did so that the floor would open 
and swallow the author of “ A Fight for Fame,’ there and then, 
once and for all, out of his way. 

“Tam glad to make your acquaintance,” he said, with grave 
formality. (“I suppose I must talk to him for ten minutes at 
least,” he reflected as he spoke.) And in this unpromising fashion 
the conversation began. 

Eugene took in the situation at a glance, and set himself with- 
out delay to please the great critic. It was a difficult and a 
delicate task at any time, doubly so now, and trebly so for a 
stranger; but Eugene’s heart was warm towards the man who 
had done so much for him ; he exerted himself to his utmost, and 
his utmost was extremely good. 

Crichton talked to him for nearly an hour, and went. away 
with that gracious feeling of self-satisfaction which follows the 
drinking of good wine, or the listening to adroit compliment, or, as 
was the case with Crichton, the doing both together. He even 
invited Eugene to dine at his club—his second-best club, to be 
quite aceurate—but of this superfluous generosity he somewhat 
repented when he got home. “ However, it will please Sir 
Lascelles,” he reflected with a sigh as he went to bed. 

This dinner did not after all turn out so much of an infliction 
as Crichton had feared. Middleton was quite ready to play the 
part of attentive listener, and Crichton warming up gradually 


under the influence of a wonderful Pommery, poured out a 
40 
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copious flood of advice upon all manner of subjects. He could 
not afterwards even recollect all the topics upon which he had 
enlarged, but he was peacefully confident that he had not pro- - 
mised to do anything for his guest, and he felt that he was now 
absolutely free from all responsibility with regard to him. He 
dismissed Eugene from his thoughts peremptorily. 

Three days after, as he sat at work in his chambers, there was 
a timid knock at his door. He did not hear it until it had been 
thrice repeated, for he was cutting up the book of a personal 
enemy, and enjoying himself immensely. Barnes happened to 
be out, so he went to the door himself, grumbling. But his 
grumbling ceased when he discovered that his disturber was a 
very pretty girl, probably still in her teens. She glanced at his 
severe face with an innocent half-frightened deprecation in her 
look that might have softened a savage. Now Crichton was 
only a great critic. 

“Did you knock ?” he asked, pleasantly. 

“ Yes, sir,’ replied the girl in a scared tone ; “ I—I—I want to 
see Mr. Crichton, please.” 

“That is my name. Will you come in?—Won’t you sit 
down?—And now, what can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you ?” 

She was sitting in his armchair, and he stood by his desk, 
fingering the half-written review, and much wondering in him- 
self what this visit should mean. To tell the truth, he was not 
altogether pleased, for he was a very cautious. man, and one who, 
since certain escapades of his salad days, took great care to avoid 
scandal. 

“Tam a friend of Mr. Middleton’s,” said his visitor after a pause, 
and with a tell-tale blush. 

The name exasperated Crichton, and he affected not to recognise 
it. “Mr. Middleton,” he repeated dubiously, “I seem to have 
some faint idea—and yet—” 

She looked surprised. “He is the author of ‘A Fight for 
Fame, the book you so generously praised,” she explained. 

“ Ah, yes, I recollect now,” said Crichton, “ What can I do for 
him?” His interest was waning very fast. 

His visitor became more and more confused. “I don’t come 
exactly on his account—and yet after all perhaps I do. But it 
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is really more for my own satisfaction—though not altogether that 
either—” 

“ T can’t say that I quite take your meaning,” observed Crichton, 
gazing upon the speaker with bland vacuity. 

The young girl made a great and half-successful effort to over- 
come her nervousness: “I am very foolish,” she said, “ but I— 
but I thought you were older, sir !—I should not have come if I 
had known.” 

“Tn the name of all that is unaccountable,”—began Crichton, 
and then he restrained himself. “I can only suggest that you 
should call again in twenty years or so,” he remarked. 

But his visitor was not listening; she was gathering all her 
courage for what was to come. 

“JT am Eugene’s cousin,” she said after a pause; “my name is 
Lucy Middleton. I live with Eugene and his mother. When he 
came home the other night, after dining with you, I saw that he 
was unhappy. It wasa long while before I discovered the reason.” 

“T hope it was nothing he had taken at my club,” observed 
Crichton. 

“ No,” said Lucy, wholly missing the sarcasm. “It was some- 
thing you said.” 

“T have no idea what it can have been. As far as I recollect 
we agreed admirably.” 

“You said that marriage was a great mistake for a literary 
man of any age, but that for a young fellow beginning his career 
it was neither more or less than literary suicide.” 

“Did I?” asked Crichton, beginning at last to be interested. 
“Well, I don’t remember it, but it is very possible. I have said 
something of the same kind before.” 

“Tt was Eugene’s mother who told me,” said Lucy. ‘“ And she 
may have put it in her own words. But do you really think,” 
she went on with pathetic eagerness, “ that if my cousin were to 
marry now, he would ruin any chance he has of becoming famous 
in literature ?” 

“ Certainly I do,” replied Crichton without hesitation. “Why he 
is little more than a boy at present. He can’t be more than five- 
and-twenty at most.” | 

“He is not quite so old,” replied Lucy sadly. “He was only 
twenty-four a month ago.” 
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Crichton shrugged his shoulders. “I understood from him, I 
think, that he had no money, and was likely to have none but 
what he earned for himself.” | 

Lucy acquiesced with a gesture that might have been mis- 
taken for an expression of despair. 

“Then it would be madness,” said Crichton with emphasis, 
“stark madness, to say the very least.” 

Lucy rose; her face had grown very pale, but there was a 
dignity about her that surprised Crichton. 

“JT thank you very much,’ shesaid. “ You have been very kind 
to tell me exactly what you think. I hope you are not angry 
with me for coming to see you in this way. I suppose I ought 
not to have done it—but I couldn't help it—it was for my 
cousin’s sake. Now, thanks to you, | know what to do, and I 
shall do it.” 

“ Allow me,” said Crichton in his courtliest manner, “ to assure 
you that I take an interest in you and in your clever cousin ; and 
if either of you requires any assistance that it may be in my power 
to give, I hope you will command me.” 

With a bow and a murmured acknowledgment, the visitor 
departed, and Crichton, left alone, sat down again to his review. 
To his surprise all his venom was gone; he could make nothing 
of it; his pen stood still, his mind wandered: “I shall be 
praising him if I don’t mind,” he thought, and lighting a 
cigarette, threw himself into his arm-chair. 

“She has taken my fancy uncommonly,” he muttered after a 
while. “Imustsee heragain. Where did I put Middleton’s card, 
I wonder? Of course he wants to marry her. Well, I have 
perhaps prevented that: so much the better for them both. But 
the young dog has good taste. She is very pretty, and quite 
absurdly innocent.” And then he fell into a reverie. 

Lucy Middleton was an orphan; she had come to live with 
her aunt on the death of her mother, some two years before the 
date of this story, and she had been engaged to her cousin 
nearly a year; much to the secret disapprobation of Mrs. 
Middleton, who had more ambitious views for her son. But 
Eugene possessed a strong will of his own, and she did not dare 
to attempt directly to thwart him, though she took every oppor- 
tunity of throwing obstacles in the way of his matrimonial 
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designs. The astonishing success of his book, and the conse- 
quent brightening of his future prospects had made her task a 
hard one. Work poured in; his half-finished novel was already 
bespoken on advantageous terms; editors asked the favour of so 
many pages on any subject he liked, and publishers were curious 
to know whether he had not some manuscript by him. Where- 
upon Eugene, losing his head a little, declared his intention of 
beginning a triumphal career by marrying. 

Lucy herself was doubtful as to the entire wisdom of this 
idea, and inclined to support Mrs. Middleton, who advised wait- 
ing a little longer, but Eugene scorned temporising, and he would 
probably have carried his point but for the unexpected check 
administered by Crichton. It came immediately after a solemn 
lecture from his mother, and made more impression on him than 
he cared to admit. But the utmost concession that could be 
wrung from him was a delay of three months, until the comple- 
tion of the forthcoming novel. 

Even this brief space, however, gave Mrs. Middleton time to 
organise a fresh attack in a new direction. She had failed to 
shake her son’s determination ; she now turned her attention to 
her niece, and Lucy’s visit to Crichton was the first result of this 
change of tactics. 

Poor Lucy! She was very innocent—quite inexperienced— 
and absolutely certain that Eugene was one of the great writers 
of the century. She was utterly devoted to him, and he and his 
mother were the only friends she had in the world. For a year 
she had been perfectly happy, until this horrible idea that her 
love might be Eugene’s ruin had been thrust upon her attention. 
Then, in her desperation, she made the great mistake of her life, 
and went to see Crichton. And, worst of all, that fastidious 
gentleman was decidedly smitten by her charms. 

He racked his brains for some days after the interview to find 
a way of continuing and improving the acquaintance, but could 
think of nothing, till the devil, who is reported not to neglect 
the interests of his servants, gave him a hint. 

One evening he happened to see Eugene, in the company of a 
well-known dramatic critic, enter a theatre in the Strand. Like 
a flash of lightning came the thought, “ His mother is an invalid, 
if I call at his address now, it is ten to one that I see only my 
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Madonna.” He hailed the nearest hansom, and drove off to the 
grimy wilderness of Camden Town, where the Middletons lived, 
in the humble enjoyment of furnished apartments. And here 
he found his Madonna alone, as he anticipated. 

Mrs. Middleton was in bed in the adjoining room, and once or 
twice during their conversation called her niece in a querulous 
tone, ostensibly to ask for water, or medicine, or another pillow, 
but really to inquire what on earth they were talking about so 
long. 

Crichton thought Lucy was looking pale and worried. She 
had been crying a little too, for Mrs. Middleton would always take 
the opportunity to preach to her of the wickedness of early mar- 
riages, when Eugene was not there to stop her. These things, 
however, made her all the more charming in Crichton’s eyes. 

“ Ah,” he said, holding out his hand with the air of an old 
friend, “I hoped to find your cousin at home; but I hear he is 
out. No matter—it is a mere business affair which can wait.” 

“He has gone to the first representation of Grant's new 
comedy with Mr. Lomax,” said Lucy; “he will be very sorry 
that he missed you, [am sure. Will you leave a message with 
me ?” 

“Tt is not worth while,” replied Crichton, whose invention was 
at fault ; “I shall be sure to see him in a day or two. But. I 
happened to be passing and thought I might as well call.” And 
then changing his tone and manner he went on in a low voice, 
“JT am sorry to see you so dispirited. Believe me, I know more 
of your trouble than you think, and sympathise with you 
heartily. But let me recommend you above all to take no step 
without consulting your friends.” 

“Friends !” said Lucy; “I have none except those under this 
roof.” | 

“So I suspected,” thought Crichton to himself, “or I should 
not have mentioned them.” Aloud, he replied, “I am glad to 
think I may, after that admission, consider myself one, at any 
rate for the time being, and I hope you will look upon me as 
such. I assure you, I am much interested both in you and in 
your cousin, as I told you the other day.” 

“You have proved it,” cried Lucy warmly. “Eugene looks 
upon you as his chief benefactor, and I think,” she added in a 
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lower tone, “that it was, perhaps, Providence that prompted you 
to call this evening and to speak as you have done, for when 
you came in I had nearly decided to leave this house to-night.” 

‘“ And go—where ?” asked Crichton with a dramatic start. 

“Tf I had known that, I should have gone two days ago,” 
replied Lucy. 

“Tt does indeed appear providential,’ observed Crichton, 
piously. “Iam in part, I fear, the cause of your unhappiness. 
It is but right that I should also be the means of alleviating it if 
possible. I have considerable influence in various directions ; 
if you will confide in me, I will do all I can to help you. Write 
to me—tell me what your wishes are—and rest assured I will 
leave no stone unturned to assist you.” 

“T have done very well,” said he to himself as he drove off ; 
“T think she will write. That was a splendid idea of hers about 
Providence! ” 

And she did write—a letter that might have touched the 
heart of anybody but a great critic. She had decided that 
Crichton and her aunt were right; that marrying now at any- 
rate would injure Eugene’s prospects, and she had therefore 
resolved to give him up. But she had not the courage to tell 
him so, and even if she had, she knew he would overrule her, 
and have his own way in the end. Her wish was to get a place 
as English governess in a French school; to go away without 
warning, and to leave no address. If Mr. Crichton could help 
her in this project she would be forever indebted to him. 

Crichton read the letter twice, and reflected upon it long 
with a face full of satisfaction ; it is so pleasant for a great critic 
to have a chance of doing a kindness to anybody ! 

In the end he went to his desk and wrote two letters, one to 
Lucy, and the other to a friend of his in Paris. 





HERBERT E. CLARKE. 





(To be concluded.) 





THE EIGHT HOURS’ WORKING-DAY. 


On Sunday, May 4th, 1890, a demonstration was held in Hyde 
Park, the like of which had never been seen. It was a demon- 
stration in favour of the Eight Hours’ Working-Day, and by far 
the larger part of the hundreds of thousands of demonstrators 
were and are in favour of obtaining the Eight Hours’ Working- 
Day by legislation. 

In this article will be given a brief account of the events on 
the Continent and in England that led up tothe May 1st demon- 
strations in other countries, and to the demonstration in Hyde 
Park on the first Sunday in May. The immediate history of the 
whole affair dates from the International Working Men’s Socialist 
Congress held at Paris, July 14th to 21st, 1889. At that Con- 
gress some 400 delegates, representing 22 different countries, 
were present. Almost all of them were notable men and women, 
and the names of many of them are already historical. From 
Germany alone 81 delegates were present. Eighteen of these 
have since been elected to the Reichstag, among the 35 Socialist 
Members returned last February. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing throughout the Congress 
was the extraordinary fraternity between the German Represen- 
tatives and those of France. The 81 Germans and the over 200 
Frenchmen almost went of their way to show in every possible 
manner that there was no race enmity between them. The 
bourgeois German and Frenchman may possibly hate one another 
as cordially as their natures allow. But between the workers of 
the two countries there is no quarrel. It was, as someone said, 
a second German invasion ; only, the invaders were received with 
open arms by the invaded. 

The chief questions discussed at the Paris Congress were In- 
ternational Labour Legislation, the legal limitation of the work- 
ing day, day-work, night-work, work of adults, women and 
children, supervision of all workshops,as well as of all places where 
domestic industries are carried on. The Congress declared that 
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all such measures as these of social hygiene, must be carried out 
by law and by International treaties. Such laws and treaties the 
proletariat in all countries should press upon their governments. 
Further it declared for equal wage for men, without distinction 
of nationality, and for men and women, doing the same work. 

In considering the ways and means for bringing about the ends 
above named the Congress urged upon all working-class organisa- 
tions and upon the Socialist Party in all countries to request 
their Governments—(1) to send Representatives to the Confer- 
ence, at that time proposed to be held at Berne; (2) to support 
at that Conference the resolutions of the International Congress. 
As is well-known, the Berne Conference fell through, as the wind 
was taken out of its sails by the young German swashbuckler’s 
game of bluff at Berlin. 

in every country, and at all kinds of elections the resolutions 
of the Congress were to figure in the programme of all Socialist 
and Labour Candidates. This instruction was carried out to the 
letter in the German elections, the Socialist successes at which were 
the talk of astonished Europe. In France also at their last elec- 
tions thousands of votes were given and five deputies were re- 
turned, on the programme of the Congress. 

As the question of the reduction of the working-day by legal 
enactment was the one upon which the working-class as a whole 
was most distinctly agreed, it was further decided to bring out a 
publication, “The Eight Hours’ Day” in English, French and 
German. This journal is published in Switzerland. The 
editorial office of it is at Baile. Lastly, and from our present 
point of view, most important of all, a resolution was carried in 
favour of an International demonstration on behalf of a legaleight 
hour working-day on May Ist, 1890. This resolution and the 
‘outcome of it are so important that I quote it in full: “ Resolved, 
that a great International Demonstration shall take place on a 
certain day, in such a manner that in all countries and in all 
towns simultaneously on the day agreed, the workers shall call 
upon the authorities to reduce by law the working-day to eight 
hours, and to carry out the other resolutions of the International 
Congress of Paris. 

“Asa similar demonstration has already been decided upon 
for May 1st, 1890 by the American Federation of Labour in its 
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Congress held at St. Louis in December 1888, that date, May Ist, 
is adopted for the International demonstration. 

“The workers of the different nations will carry out the 
demonstration in accordance with the special conditions obtain- 
ing in their individual countries.” 

How the May 1st Demonstrations were carried out on the 
Continent is well known to every reader of the newspapers. A 
brief account of what was done in England towards the same 
end follows. 

The inception of the whole movement that culminated in the 
tremendous Demonstration of Sunday, May 4 was the work of the 
Bloomsbury Socialist Society. This body, which was represented 
at the Paris Congress, is a small organisation that contains, how- 
ever, some very hard workers. As far back as the beginning of 
this year, they decided to hold meetings, and get up entertain- 
ments, with the object of starting a fund for the carrying out of the 
May Ist Demonstration in England. They very early put them- 
selves into communication with the Gas Workers and General 
Labourers’ Union. An account of the starting of this Union was 
given in the January number of “ Time.” It is the largest of all 
the Unions, includes women as well as men, represents over 50 
different trades, and is of especial significance as being made up 
of what are called “ unskilled” workers. By July 27th of last 
year, just about the time the Congress was sitting, the G. W. and 
G. L. Union had obtained for a large number of its members, the 
reduction of the working-day to eight hours without any reduction 
of wage. Further,in January of this year, at a delegate meeting 
of the Union, a resolution was passed declaring for the May Ist 
Demonstration. 

From the moment that the Bloomsbury Socialist Society com- 
municated with the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union, 
the work of organisation was carried out by a joint committee of 
the two Societies. The first detail of that work was to test the 
feeling of the Working Class in general. ‘To this end, invitations 
were sent out to all the Labour Organisations, Trades Unions, and 
Radical Clubs, asking them to send delegates to a meeting held 
on Sunday, March 16th, at the Borough of Marylebone Radical 
Club. At that meeting 75 delegates were present and the feel- 
ing was unanimous in favour of demonstrating, and in favour of 
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demonstrating for the legal reduction of hours. The question, 
however, was, whether May Ist, a Thursday, was a practical day 
for the English workers. Some of the various organisa- 
tions would hear of nothing but Sunday, May 4th. But after 
considerable discussion the International date, May Ist, was 
carried. Many of those present had not received definite in- 
structions from their organisations upon the important point of 
the exact date, so another resolution was carried, instructing the 
joint committee to invite the Unions and Clubs for April 6th, 
and to give their representatives precise instructions as to voting 
for May Ist or any other date. | 

On Sunday, April 6th, at the Workman’s Club, Gye Street, 
Vauxhall, 94 Organisations were represented, and it was decided 
that, for this year 1890, the first Sunday in May would be the 
most suitable date. Then and there the Central Committee, 
whose name has figured so largely in the newspapers these last 
few weeks, was nominated by the delegates present, and from 
that date until May 4th, the work of organisation was in its 
hands. 
_ With the infinite and troublesome details of that work the 
general reader need not be troubled. The first part of it, of 
general interest, was the drawing up and issuing by the 100,000 
of a manifesto. From this, omitting all the mere matters of fact 
which it contains, we quote the two paragraphs in which the 
heart of the matter les :— 


“* All intelligent working people are convinced of the necessity of limiting 
the working-day to eight hours. And they know this can only be done 
effectually by legislation, as the masters always take back at the earliest 
opportunity any concessions they may have been forced to give by the mere 
combination of workers.” 


_ “Why do we want the Hight-Howr Working Day? Because Hight Howrs 
are long enough for any human being to work. Because there are thousands of 
unemployed and thousands who are working overtime. - Because there need be no 
reduction of wage for the shorter working day. Because we want time and some 
freshness of body and spirit for owr own mental and phusical recreation, for our 
home life, for enjoying the society of husbands, wives, and children.” 


The Central Committee did its best to induce all the older 
Trades Unions to take part in the Demonstration. Unfortun- 
ately, without any striking success. The Trades Council was 
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early communicated with, but made no response. Very shortly, 
however, after this communication, it was announced that the 
Trades Council themselves intended to hold a Demonstration. 
The Central Committee made every effort to bring about an 
amalgamation of the two bodies, but the phrase, “ by legal enact- 
ment,” which the Committee, like the Paris Congress, considered 
essential, was not accepted by the Trades Council. 

Hence it came about that there were practically two De- 
monstrations. The one under the auspices of the Trades Council 
was to declare only in favour of the abstract shortening of the 
hours of labour ; the other, that of the Central Committee, which 
had been earlier in the field by several weeks, was for the ob- 
taining of the Eight Hour Working Day by the concrete method 
of legislation. 

The last of the delegate meetings was held on Sunday, April 
27th, immediately preceding the day of demonsiration. At this 
over 130 delegates were present, and amongst them the one ewe- 
lamb of a member of Parliament that the advanced flock possess, 
Cuninghame Graham. At the same meeting it was announced 
that John Burns and Michael Davitt would go with the legalists. 
Certain members of Parliament were written to, but only 
one, Mr. Sidney Buxton, answered in any sense favourably. 
This last meeting of delegates was memorable for its numbers, 
its enthusiasm, its unanimity, and for its striking illustration of 
the immense power of organisation that lies in the working-class. 
The people who laugh or sneer at the idea of working-men 
managing their own affairs should serve on Committee with 
them, and learn lessons. 

The events of May 4th are too recent and too familiar to re- 
quire any notice. I need only quote the resolution passed at the 
seven platforms of the Central Committee by a mass of human 
beings that stretched in one unbroken phalanx from the Marble 
Arch to the Achilles Statue, and reached from the young trees on 
the east side of the Park more than halfway across to Reformers’ 
Tree. Of course, I am not including in this the fringe of people 
who were on the Trades’ Council side of the Park. 


‘That this mass meeting recognises that the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Working Day of Eight Hours for all workers is the most immediate 
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step ‘towards the ultimate emancipation of the workers, and urges upon the 
Governments of -all countries the necessity of fixing a working-day of eight 
hours by legislative enactment.’ 


As a matter of history, it must be recorded that of the fifteen 
platforms in Hyde Park on May 4th, nine were for the legal day. 
That is because two of the eight platforms on the Trades’ Council 
side were occupied by the Social Democratic Federation. 

The Central Committee distributed amongst the hundreds of 
thousands of people: in the Park a second Manifesto. As this 
marks off clearly the distinction between the two sets of 
organisations, both working for the eight hours’ day, I quote a 
portion of it :— 


‘* Working Men and Women of London,—You are present in Hyde Park 
to-day in your thousands and tens of thousands. You are demonstrating in 
favour of an Eight Hours’ Working-Day. But how is it to be got? By 
individualistic anarchist methods? Qr by the combined action of the work- 
ers, forcing Parliament to make the maximum day of eight hours legal ? 
Now is the time to choose sides. The issues are clear and distinct. Are you 
demonstrating merely for the idle purpose of declaring that you are in 
favour of an eight hour working-day ? Or are you demonstrating in favour 
of getting for the workers of this country an eight hour day by Act of 
Parliament ?| 

‘*Why must the Eight Hours’ Working-Day be fixed by law? Because 
eight hours are long enough for any human being to work. Because there 
need be no fall in wages with the reduction of the hours of labour. The his- 
tory of the Labour World has shown that every lessening of the hours of 
labour is followed more or less immediately by a rise of wage. Because there 
would be no lessening of production. Here, again, the history of the work- 
ing class movement shows incontrovertibly that a shortening of the hours of 
labour invariably means increased production. Because the workers of other 
nations are asking for the same thing, so that the bugbear of ‘‘ Foreign Com- 
petition” need not alarm even the present Trades’ Council. Because the 
masters, whenever they grant anything as the result of the mere combination 
of the men, invariably take it back at the first opportunity. 


‘*REMEMBER LIVESEY! 


‘* When the gas companies agreed to the demands of the men Mr. Livesey 
stated distinctly that he agreed to them, but under protest, and that he would 
take them back at the first opportunity. And in this case he kept his word. 

‘*The history of the fifty years struggle for the Factory Acts is at once a 
condemnation of the policy of the Trades Council, and the justification of those 
who are fighting for the Eight Hours’ Legal Working Day. The same argu- 
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ments, the same shrieking about individual freedom and interference with 
the liberty of the subject, the same sinister prophecies as to the ruin of trade, 
and the disruption of the empire. The end of the present struggle will be 
the same as that which ended in the Factory Act of 1864. We must, we 
will have a maximum working day of eight hours fixed by Act of Parliament. 
And that law, when it is passed must not only be passed, but carried out. 
“Do we believe that the gaining of an Eight Hour Working Day will settle 
the tremendous question of the relations between Capital and Labour? By 
no means. But we believe that to be the most immediate step to be taken. 


We know, and the masters know, that men and women working not more ° 


than eight hours will have more time, leisure and freshness of spirit to think 
and reason out the meaning of the position of employer and employed. We 
know, and the masters know, that with the reduction of the hours of labour 
the workers will have time to ask themselves the question and to answer it. 
Why should we work eight hours or even one hour for the benefit of the 
drones of the hive?” 


Since the extraordinary meeting of May 4th, the men and 
women who worked to bring it about have decided that the time 
has come for the founding an organisation whose chief and im- 
mediate aim shall be the obtaining the Eight Hour Working Day 
by legislation. Such an organisation will consist of the various 
Labour Societies and Radical Clubs ; will make the Eight Hours 
question its most especial point at present, but will aim at work- 
ing for any other principle upon which the working classes are 
agreed ; will send out lecturers and speakers into the country 
districts to awaken attention and arouse enthusiasm there ; will, 
wherever it is possible, run candidates for Parliamentary and 
other elections who are pledged to the ideas of the organisations ; 
and will, in any case, make the Eight Hours Legal Working Day 
at least a test question at all elections. 

This new organisation will almost certainly arrange for another 
Demonstration early in May, 1891, and there seems a probability 
that, next year, May Ist may be the date in England. In any 
case, the Labour Movement in this country has received a distinct 
impetus from the Demonstration in Hyde Park on May 4th. It 
remains to be seen how serious the mass of the people present on 
that day really were. 

EDWARD AVELING. 
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IN THE BRAZILIAN CAPITAL. 


Mr. H. M. STANLEY once attempted to dignify the undignified 
by calling Coomassie “a city of magnificent distances.” His sole 
exeuse for such a draft on the reader’s credit was the prevailing 
fashion of the time among war-correspondents—the fashion, that 
is, of hyperbole. At any rate, such a description would apply 
with perfect truth to Rio de Janeiro, with its long rwas running 
neck and neck with the sea-walls for five and six miles at a time. 
And yet this is hardly the feature which would most impress the 
average Briton. To him it might seem more characteristic of 
the Brazilian Capital to describe it as a city of tramways—and 
pedlars. For if there is one thing that can be singled out for 
the “ first fiddle” part in the city’s life, it is the ubiquitous tram- 
ear; and running this very closely is the street pedlar. And 
though the latter is a nuisance and generally dispensable, the 
former is—like the famous pens—“a boon and a blessing to men.” 

Under what, I suppose, we must now call the old days of the 
Empire, the universal use of the tramcar—to the almost entire 
neglect of private conveyances—imparted a curiously democratic 
appearance to the city. Indeed, it might be perfectly accurate 
to say that only the Imperial family and the members of the 
Government kept private carriages. For the latter it was en 
regle to drive in closed vehicles, at a great pace, and escorted by 
a couple of troopers. And if the accounts we are now receiving 
are true, republican simplicity has not yet been able to dispense 
with the last precaution. That is, if it is fair to describe a 
gover nment as republican when it wears so military a visage as 
the régime of Marshal de Fonseca. 

I w as much struck, when in Rio, by the curious name given 
to the tramears. They are called “ bondes,” because, I was told, 
the capital of the original company was raised by bonds which 
beca me |in time a part of the public currency. Except in the 
heart of the city, the lines are of the broad-gauge, and splendid 
mules—only rivalled by those of South Carolina and Georgia— 
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draw the cars. .They perform their duty with terrible slowness 
in the crowded, narrow streets of the older part of Rio, and with 
speed almost equally terrible along the fine thoroughfares that 
reach round to the Bay of Botafogo at the one extremity of the 
city and to the Tijuca Mountains at the other. The cars are roofed 
over, but are open at the sides and have reversible seats. In 
these and other respects they reminded me of those which are in 
vogue in the Southern States during the summer months. A 
sudden rainstorm finds the occupants out in very little time, but 
sudden rainstorms are the exception and not the rule in the 
beautiful climate of Rio; and on ordinary days a draught of 
wind, created by the rapid motion, sweeps through the car from 
end to end and keeps the stranger as well as the native in a de- 
lightful state of breezy coolness. It is a very short distance that 
one need walk in Rio, for the whole city is simply honeycombed 
with the light, steel lines of the “horse-railroad,” as our Yankee 
cousins call it; and the fares are low—as prices rule in Rio. 
There are other cars, covered in and built more like ours, but 
resembling the fourth class on a German railway, in that they 
are reserved for baggage and the very poor—~that is to say, the 
unshod. For anyone, black or brown, coatless or hatless, may 
jump on the footboard which runs right round the first-class cars 
and take his seat among the pale-faced Caucasians, provided— 
always provided—he is not shoeless as well. The line is drawn 
at bare feet. On the wrong side of this line there is no salvation. 
And bare feet bring me to the second salient feature of the 
city—the Brazilian pedlar. He pervades the whole place, and 





though mainly supported by the lower stratum of society, is not 


by any means discouraged by the higher. Those who devote 
themselves to the hawking of fish, fruit and vegetables are the 
least objectionable, though not the least importunate. Perhaps 
the perishable nature of their goods induces the latter trait, and 
certainly the excellence of their wares justifies the former. But 
the stranger finds an intolerable nuisance in the countless horde 
of those who peddle in such rubbish as tinsel, trinkets, gaudy 
but treacherous fabrics, and the sickly sweetmeats which all 
sorts and conditions of men—not omitting the women and 
children—relish greatly as “refrescos.” All pedlars—including 
the fair sprinkling of Chinamen to be found in their ranks— 
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carry their goods in two enormous baskets slung: at each end of 
a long bamboo. But I should add that there are yet other 
pedlars (and tolerable) who deal in milk and poultry, and drive 
the cows and flocks of geese and fowls about the street, milking 
the former at your door, and killing the latter for you on the 
striking of a bargain. 

Before taking my reader into the Ruas and Passeios, the 
private houses and public resorts of the Brazilians, it may be as 
well to mention that Rio de Janeiro is but half the city’s name. 
The bay on which it stands was at first supposed by its Portu- 
guese discoverers to be the mouth of a river, and as this inaccu- 
rate discovery was made in the month of January, it was 
straightway baptised Rio de Janeiro. This chronological system 
of nomenclature is common enough. Natal received its name 
from first being sighted on Christmas Day; Ascension, Easter, 
Christmas, from their discovery on those festivals; St. Helena 
St. Paul, St. Augustine for like reasons. And so when the 
present federal capital of the United States of Brazil was 
founded, it. received the style and title of Sao Sebastido do Rio 
de Janeiro. One may levitimately wonder if there is another 
important city in the world with a name of such longitude. 
Like the rwas of the city, it is indeed of “magnificent distance !” 

But to the ordinary inhabitant of the outer world Rio is dis- 
tinguished neither for its tram-cars, its pedlars, nor the inordinate 
length of its name. It is famous, rather, for the magnitude and 
loveliness of its harbour, for the glorious environment of Nature 
in which it is set, and which wrung from a patriotic but dazzled 
Valaisian the best eulogy he could conceive. “ It is the Southern 
Switzerland!” If one bears in mind the glories of the Valais 
and the Oberland, of Geneva and Lucerne, and the full force 
of the term “Southern” (or tropical), this description may be 
held as true as most epigrammatic ejaculations, ex tempore, or of 
aforethought. ; 

For Rio is indeed incomparable. San Francisco with her 
Golden Horn and the wooden chalets clambering up her hills ; 
Sydney and the pastoral beauties of Port Jackson ; Naples with 
her satellite Cyclops; and Constantinople and her thousand 
cupolas and minarets, groves of cypress and palaces of marble, 
cannot compare with the Bay of Rio and the sublimity of the 
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city of St. Sebastian—that is, as seen from across the bay or 
down from the neighbouring mountains. For here, as ever on 
this delusive globe, distance lends enchantment to the view. 

From these two points Rio presents a superb aspect. The 
voyager beholds the first as he exchanges the rolling waters of 
the Atlantic for the blue placidity of the bay ; the second, when 
he ascends that great range of the Corcovado which, rearing its 
long bulk in the south, turns to the city a sloping shoulder reful- 
gent with tropical vegetation, and to the bay a purple gloom of 
precipice and ravine. 

The approach to Rio is marked out by nature as uncommon. 
On the right, to the eastward, mountains and hills rise bebind 
each other in ever-varying form. Contorted and eccentric in 
shape, ranged, grouped and isolated in position, dissimilar from 
each other in every respect save one—all being uniformly clad 
with a dense growth of verdure—the scenery on the east as one 
enters the harbour recalls to mind the words, “ Why hop ye so, 
ye high hills?” If hills were ever “caught on the hop,’ I am 
sure those of Rioare they. They are tip-tilted and fantastic toa 
degree. On the left, however, the change is sudden and remark- 
able. First and foremost stands the famous Pao d’Assucar—the 
Sugar-Loaf—a great blunt pyramid of granitic gneiss, which 
stands on sentry-duty at the very mouth of the bay, rearing its 
head some fourteen hundred feet above the silver threads of foam 
that wind for ever about its feet, and displaying an inhospit- 
able face to the pilgrim from over the seas. For the purpling 
sears and wrinkles, which wind and weather have carved, fall 
sheer from brow to base—so unbroken, so precipitous is the 
descent. And behind rise quaint grey towers and battlements 
of crag and scarp and tor, grey with the clinging lichen, grey in 
their great age. 

But right before one lies Rio—the sleeping queen of a Lotos- 
Eaters’ land. Across the bay, following its receding curves, she 
lies in gleaming white on the broad open shore, stretching a score 
of octopus arms upward to as many hills, and outward through 
as many valleys. From the level rise the lofty domes of the 
Candelaria Cathedral and the glaring white walls of the Govern- 
ment buildings and the warehouses of commerce. Lofty royal 
and fan palms, umbrella and fern trees, and spiral clusters of 
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bamboo shoot up and absorb the glitter of the city with their 
cool green. Farther back, on the many hills, gleam from 
the vivid environment of tropical foliage the red roofs and gaily- 
painted walls of Brazilian houses. Bright with their audacious 
colouring, the: houses star the palm-clad slopes and spangle the 
verdant valleys. Westward the city stretches one lengthy limb, 
curving with the ever-curving shore, right round to the south 
and .the foot of the Pao d’Assucar. Mile after mile the road runs 
between avenues of towering palms and spreading fern trees ; 
mile after mile the houses of the upper classes of Rio line it on 
either side. Standing in gardens crimson with poinsettias, vivid 
with mimosas, dark with the foliage of the orange and mango, 
and illumined by the innumerable orchids which climb and hang 
and trail from every tree, the spacious houses present an aspect 
of beauty and wealth at one and the same time. Well may it 
be called the Paris of Rio—the suburb of Botafogo Bay ! 

And as the steamer threads its way between the islands which 
arise on either hand—some half-dozen of which are surmounted 
by forts and some half-hundred entirely covered with a jungle of 
palms and palmettoes, aloes and acacias, crotons and what not, 
reaching to the water’s edge, and thence spreading outward in a 
trailing net of blossoming water-creepers ; as the grim old Sugar 
Loaf closes up behind, locking the only entrance to this lake-like 
bay, and the bow of the steamer swings rapidly round toward 
the north, one’s gaze is held by the distant serrate peaks of the 
Organ Mountains, hacking and hewing the hot, blue sky into an 
infinity of form. High above the recumbent city, high above 
the palm-clad Morros, above the long spar of the Corcovado and 
the peaks of the Tijuca, they rise blue and dim upon the distant 
sky and accentuate with silent eloquence the turmoil and heat 
and ceaseless clatter of the streets of Rio. 

For although the face of Rio may be exceeding fair, her feet 
are as brass. Her garments gleam and glitter, but the moth is in 
them, nevertheless. The queen of cities she may seem to one 
who gazes through the door of her presence-chamber, but those 
who stand about her know her to be corrupt and unhappy. Rio, 
in fact, has been harassed by jobbery and corruption for many a 
decade, and a residence in the tents of the Brazilians only serves 
to show how much has been left undone which might have been 
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effected, and how much has been done which should have been 
left alone ! 

Yet Rio does not wholly disenchant on nearer acquaintance. 
The well-laid-out public gardens and parks, the spacious 
homes of the wealthy, the handsome buildings of State and 
commerce, the gay shops, the well-dressed women, the bustle 
of the markets. and the stir of the business quarter, the life, 
manners and amusements of all classes of Brazilians interest as 
much as they attract, and repay attention with no small meed of 
pleasure. 

The streets of the Brazilian capital are of.two qualities: excel- 
lent and execrable. The broad rwas which run through a portion 
of the level business quarter, along the shores and out to Laran- 
geiras and Botafogo, are, to a great extent, paved with granite 
blocks, and admirably shaded by a quadruple avenue of um- 
brella trees. But in the industrial quarter, and leading up and 
down the score of hills within the city, the streets are ill-paved 
and narrow—so narrow that as the tram-cars come gliding down, 
the foot-board overlaps the apology for a pavement and leaves 
to the passer-by but one option. He must either accept what is 
in store for him and be ruthlessly mowed down, or evade that 
fate by dodging into the nearest doorway. As a consequence, 
few make the somewhat exciting ascent of such a street, but, 
jumping on board the “ bonde,” leave the wilful pedestrian to his 
own unconsidered career. 

The most frequented as well as most attractive street in Rio is 
the Rua do Ouvidor. It is the Bond Street, the Palais Royal of, 
the Brazilian. Shops devoted to jewellery abound. This jewellery 
is not imported, neither is it European ; it is distinctively the 
product of tropical Brazil. In fantastic elegance of design it is, 
I consider, unrivalled by the productions of the Old World. 
The monotonous detail of the Oriental, the pretty trifling of the 
modern Latin, and the well-balanced but repressed conceits of the 
Anglo-Saxon goldsmith, appear poor and heavy after the exquisite 
audacity of their Brazilian confrere. But the Rua is noted for 
more than its jewellery. Rich fabrics and wonderful laces are 
arranged with prodigal but tasteful hands in the shop windows. 
Sandwiched between the shops are the best restaurants in Rio, 
where both sexes foregather after the fatigues of shopping, or, as 
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far as the men are concerned, perhaps, of accompanying the 
shoppeuses—to use the latest product of French Anglomania ! 

Yet, in spite of its fine shops and fashionable frequenters, the 
Rua do Ouvidor is a narrow street. So narrow, indeed, that 
vehicle tratlic is not allowed in the daytime, and, accordingly, 
both roads and pavements are thronged with the passers-by. 
Deputies on the way to and from the Senate House, under- 
graduates of the College of Dom Pedro at the end of the Rua, 
business men sauntering—your true Brazilian never hurries—to 
the neighbouring Custom House, Post Office, or Exchange, pass 
incessantly along the street. Mingled with the crowd, and of 
late years seen in ever-increasing numbers, are the Brazilian 
dames of rank and fashion. They are good-looking, and, though 
sight when in their girlhood, soon develop exuberant charms. 
Both hair and eyes are often as black as night, but the com- 
plexion is as a rule clear and rosy. . Indeed, after the prevailing 
pallor of the men, the rich colour of the Senhoras comes as a 
surprise and a pleasure. They dress beautifully, blending the 
brightest colours with the happiest taste, and in this they com- 
pare very favourably with the women of the lower classes ; who, 
while they affect gorgeous hues, can lay no claim to taste in their 
toilets, or, for the matter of that, in anything close. 

In fact, artistic taste (always excepting fashionable costumes 
and jewellery) is conspicuous by its absence in the Brazilian 
Capital. The pictures exhibited in the few so-called “Art 
Galleries” are daubs of the most uncompromising kind. Pictures 
which are execrable in composition and execution hold honoured 
places on the walls of the best houses in Rio; coloured prints are 
seen everywhere, and in every case they are coarse and un- 
lovely. Brazilian Art, imbued with French ideas and the worst 
modern Portuguese manner, comes nigh to abomination. The 
State Gallery has a school attached to it, but unfortunately it is 
so inefficient that those who wish to study drawing and painting 
invariably employ private teachers. This, of course, will be 
remedied in time—that is, if the new-fledged citizens of the 
Republic have time for anything but polities. 

The homes of the people vary in degree, but in one respect, at 
least, they are common in kind. The one word to describe them 
by is “artificiality.” There is nothing domestic, nothing like 
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“home” in one of them. The plan of the houses is square and 
stiff, the rooms are too large to be cosy, and the furniture too 
severe to be comfortable. The usual arrangement in most 
drawing-rooms is to place a large lounge at one end of the room 
—a few feet from the wall—and make a straight avenue of 
chairs lead up to it. Sometimes as many as twenty chairs will be 
arranged in this way. Against the wall, on either side, will 
stand a cabinet ; upon the walls hang a few pictures, and in the 
middle of the floor lies a large rug. This completes the drawing- 
room furniture of a Brazilian home. : 

Among the middle-classes, the frames of chairs and sofas will 
be made of mahogany or rosewood, the seats and backs of cane ; 
while among the rich, upholstery plays a more conspicuous part, 
but rather in hangings and trappings than as it is understood in 
Europe. And as one descends in the social scale, the same stiff- 
ness is found to prevail. A strip of once gaudy carpet, two or 
three cheap but glaring ornaments, and a few pieces of wooden 
furniture, make up the adornment of the sitting-room in a house 
which corresponds to the cosy and comparatively luxurious fifty- 
pound villa of Clapham and Putney. 

And the life which is led in so bare an arena is, perhaps 
naturally, bare too. Take, for example, the meals—those rally- 
ing points of sociability. Throughout Brazil, but two meals are 
eaten in the day—breakfast between nine and eleven, and dinner 
after sunset. A cup of coffee with a roll is taken before rising, 
answering to the chotahazri of Anglo-Indians. Nearly all the 
men are employed in Government offices or business, and leave 
as soon as a meagre breakfast has been despatched. But the 
women must find time hang heavily on their hands. They have 
absolutely no ideas of housewifery. All domestic shopping is 
done by the servants at an early hour in the morning, leaving 
the mistress of the house an additional excuse for ennui. Not 
that she suffers much from it, for habit has helped her to while 
away the long sultry hours of the day with wonderful. success. 
One thing is certain : she never soils her fingers with housekeep- 
ing matters, nor indeed does she make much use of her eyes in 
the same laudable direction, for there are few Brazilian homes in 
which dust is not paramount. It has been said, but mockingly, 
I would prefer to think, that the elbows of Rio damsels are horny 
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—the inevitable evolution of their habit of sitting for hours 
together in the window seats, and, with chin lazily propt on hands, 
gazing on the moving panorama of the street. I will not vouch 
for the horny elbow, though I certainly can for the window 
lounging. It is universal. 

But the poor Senhora is more sinned against than sinning. 
She is the creature, the victim of social prejudice. Not allowed 
to enter into any charitable or social movements, nor until quite 
recently permitted to walk unattended through the streets of the 
town, she is’ naturally forced back upon herself and the bare 
white walls of the only “home” she knows. Needlework, save 
perhaps a little ornamental embroidery, she has not been taught; - 
she can play the piano and guitar, but she finds no real enjoy - 
ment in playing them in solitude ; she is not illiterate, but there 
is nothing to read. The majority of Brazilian novels appear in 
daily papers, which women seldom see ; many of those which are 
separately published are grossly immoral and are placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius. Besides, the habit of reading has never 
been acquired. English people may find it hard to believe, but 
it is true nevertheless, that children’s literature does not exist in 
Brazil. A child has simply nothing whatever to read but the 
wretched lesson books which are used in conveying the art. Here 
is a chance for some English publisher to combine philanthropy 
with business. | 

Like most cities in South America, the evening hours of Rio 
are very gay. The private houses with their red roofs and gay 
walls of blue, buff, pink or green, have slept all day in embowering 
gardens like Brobdingnag butterflies. The air has been saturated 
with sultriness, and against its heat the Venetian shutters of the 
windows have been closed. Through the lofty gateways of 
sculptured marble or masonry, matted with flowering vines, the 
passer-by has had a peep of shrubberies of exotics, clusters of 
slender bamboo, rows of oleanders, clumps of eusibius, giant 
_ begonias, scarlet-fruited torch-trees, spreading umbrella-trees— 
chapeo de sul—and splendid golden-edged cactuses. Here and 
there a royal-palm shoots up some seventy feet, and its leaves— 
perhaps twelve or fifteen feet in length—look like a bunch of 
feathers on the top. This wealth of vegetation may be 
seen in hundreds of gardens—marred in the daytime, per- 
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haps, by, the desolate silence. But when the sun has set, 
the window-shades are thrown wide open, coloured lights 
stream‘out upon the luxuriant foliage, the sounds of music and 
song ascend with the aroma of the oleander and the hum of the 
cicada into the cool night air, and as soon as the meal is over the 
garden,becomes the arena of Brazilian hospitality. A stroll 
along the Larangeiras or any similar Rua in the evening hours 
will reveal scores of such scenes, and not seldom will the exiled 
Englishman be found in the family group. For, whatever the 
Brazilians may be, they are at least hospitable—hospitable to a 
degree which is superlative. 





And their evening gaiety is not confined to the wealthy, for in 


the open squares and gardens, in the Largo do Constituigao, the 
Passeio Publico, and the Praga Dom Pedro II., crowds of the 
middle classes and cleanly poor do congregate. The lights of 
handsome gas-lamps play on the fountains, and, raying through 
the foliage of palm and fern, illumine lounging groups of grave 
Brazilians. The smoke of the inevitable cigarette—a few broken 
bits of twist tobacco rolled in a maize leaf—curls slowly upward 
through the air, and the twanging of more than one guitar adds 
melody to the scene. The lights from the houses on the many 
hills—the} Morro da Gloria, do Castello, da Nova Cintra or 
Santa {Theresa—are hardly brighter than the constellations 
which revolve above the ridge of the Corcovado or the aiguilles 
of the Organ Mountains; and the frequent passages of the huge 
ferry-boats between various points on the bay, with their long 
rows of dancing lights, and the phosphorescent cascades swishing 
from their paddle-wheels, form a good objective for the careless 
eye. 

And while here in the “ Largo do Constituicao,” the vendors of 
bananas, oranges, and sweetmeats are doing a brisk business 
around the splendid equestrian statue of Dom Pedro, their exiled 
Emperor, the rays of the rismg moon fall on the great white 
building across the bay that will stand as a lasting monument 
to that, Emperor's sense of humour. 

It is an, asylum, and its story is worth repeating. It seems 
that Dom Pedro was extremely anxious to build such an 
institution on a grand scale, but he was unable to get his sub- 
jects to see the idea from his point of view. After trying 
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many plans, he was suddenly struck by one of those “happy 
thoughts ” which do so much to make the world go round with 
less friction. Why should he not raise the money by selling 
titles? Why not, indeed? The idea proved even more felicitous 
when put into action, and while a goodly crop of Viscounts and 
Barons arose in the city, a not less goodly harvest of mélreis was ° 
reaped for the Emperor’s pet project. With an afterthought, 
too, which must be acknowledged as equally happy, he declared 
that the titles were not hereditary ; in fact, that if the son of 
a defunct Viscount wished to retain his nobility, he must pay 
for it over again! In spite of this—or because of it—the 
treasury was filled to overflowing, and the white walls of the 
lunatic asylum arose in grandeur. And over the entrance gate- 
way I read this inscription: Vanitas Humana Miserie 
Humane ! 

A reminiscence or two of the Emperor may not be out of 
place here. The first time that I saw him, he was sitting in a 
large carriage drawn by six mules, and surrounded by an escort 
of some half-a-dozen troopers. He was sitting in a thoughtful 
attitude, reading. He was bare-headed, and returning the more 
obvious manifestations of his subjects’ loyalty with a familiar 
sort of nod. The second time that I met him he was on his way 
to open a railroad in the interior. I happened to enter the 
station of the Hstrada de Ferro, and saw him pacing restlessly 
up and down the platform, waiting, not for the appointed time 
of departure—that was past—but for the sweet will of the 
officials! This may sound odd to the European ear, but the 
reader must remember that this was in Brazil. Poor Brazil! 
Your energy is indeed: latent—in your mountains and forests ; 
but patent—in your people—never—or, since exceptions prove 
the rule, well, hardly ever ! 

The Emperor was always at work on State affairs, and the 
jeers that have been cast at him are as uncalled for as they are 
unkindly. It is true that of late years he had concentrated much 
of his attention on matters scientific, but it was with a view 
to the benefit of the Empire. He would board any foreign vessel 
that had some new feature in its machinery in order that he 
might examine its capability for Brazilian purposes. He was 
bent on introducing the benefits of European civilisation into the 
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FORMALISM, 


enormous realm over which he ruled. He had tact and energy, 
but he was perhaps too kindly to be firm. Annually he washed 
the feet of a number of beggars and drank a cup of holy water 
in public, in order to show in his own person a respect for 
religion ; and though he gave no State balls or banquets, he was 
always ready to interview any of his subjects. Few days passed 
without his spending several hours in some one or other of 
the Government departments, and in public and private charity 
he spent the whole of his huge fortune. No sovereign ever 
laboured so much for the good of his people, and none, I fancy, 
has received so ill a return. 

And now, with the exception of Canada, the Guianas, and that 
great curved bow of palm-fringed islands we call the West Indies, 
the twin continents of the New World afford the sharpest con- 
trast possible to the Old by being wholly innocent of monarchy. 
The best we can hope for Brazil is that it may be equally inno- 
cent of anarchy. | 

ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.R.G.S. 





FORMALISM. 


Enfenced round with custom, order, law, 
Following each other's steps with drooping head, 
The living world is governed by the dead ! 

Shades whence we influence and wisdom draw, 

Seeing no more than what their vision saw. 

In cold conventional sequence on we tread, 
Placing a dead Past in the Future’s stead, 

Bound by the fetters of a futile awe. 

Blind, deaf and dull, we move athwart an earth 
With glory, life and beauty pulsing high ; 

We stand apart, although—a radiant birth— 
The real shines out in every morning sky. 

Hollow our sorrow, meaningless our mirth ; 

We only know what life is—when we die ! 





MARY GEOGHEGAN. 


































MR. SQUEERS, MP. 


PERIODICALLY we hear it clamoured, by sensitive correspondents, 
in the daily press, that the advance of civilisation demands the 
substitution of the cat for the house-dog as a remedy against 
burglary. The form in which this old prescription has been 
most recently familiar is labelled, “The Lash for Armed House- 
breakers,” and is advocated ostensibly in the interests of the 
policeman. The case of the policeman is indeed serious, and 
commands our fullest sympathy. The man in blue is the human 
symbol of social discord, as is the man in red of international. 
Both are now employed to do the work which the intensification 
of class antagonism and the substitution of commercial for national. 
motives in public warfare have rendered too onerous or too 
repugnant to the average citizen. In this special connexion 
with the strategics of burglary, the policeman is, primd facie, a 
commodity, purchased as an alternative to bulldogs, whose accom- 
modation, keep, and licensing cost more than the amount of the 
police rate which the pillageable citizen may assign as insurance 
against this danger. Moreover, although the dog, as friend of 
man and honoured member and companion in a family of social 
equals, plays a part more congenial and dignified than does the 
hired patrol who guards the provocative opulence of a class that 
regards him as inferior, yet, since we have two social strata in 
every household needing this protection, it is not of no moment 
that the biped is the more acceptable below stairs. He is fully 
as harmless with children; and the worst excesses of a blunder- 
ing police will bear comparison with the misapplied devotion of 
those bulldogs which the sporting Midland parson used to station 
every evening at the bases of his several apple trees, and who, as 
he came home one night, disguised in liquor, hustled him with 
contagious fury into his own horsepond, where he was smothered 
before the eyes of his servants, locked in by him on his departure 
against the approaches of followers. On the other hand, a most 
conspicuous result of the specialisation of civic self-defence, which 
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began with the frith guild and the parish constable, and finds its 
climax in the Metropolitan Police and the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, has been to withdraw from its instruments the moral support 
and confidence of great numbers of the community. The police- 
man is the exponent of the views and interests of the ruling 
classes—hitherto the propertied and middle classes. When he 
sees a fight proceeding—with or without obstruction of the 
thoroughtare—it is his duty to stopit, because respectable people do 
not like fighting. Probably, if the view of the whole of that social 
class whose members still fight in the streets (as gentlemen used 
to) were taken, it would be found that they did not regard this 
method of quick arbitrament as wholly or preponderantly evil, 
and would prefer that the policeman should be charged merely 
with the duty of seeing fair-play. And the manner of the police- 
man’s interference, invariably most offensive to those who know 
themselves his class-equals, confirms the habit in the wage-class 
of regarding the policeman, not as their own officer, but as one 
employed by their masters to keep them in order out of working 
hours. How much this habit has been strengthened by the 
Home Office policy of recent years, every Londoner knows; 
approving or protesting according to his temperament. Pusillan- 
imity and loss of self-reliance on the part of those who desire the 
policeman’s services, and apathy or antagonism in the proletariat 
towards the essentials of social order, are the characteristic 
products of the wage system and bureaucracy as applied to the 
department of police. | 

Now the man of property who has either a houseful of ridiculous 
“valuables,” plate, jewellery and other portable riches, specialiy 
and deservedly attractive to the predatory members of the pro- 
letariat (long may barbaric and corrupting tastes entail at least 
this punishment of anxiety), or who entrusts to his safe in the: 
city his bonds, coupons, and other holdings in the title deeds of 
the supremacy of capital ; although he has no compunction in re- 
quiring the policeman whom he pays to exercise unfailing vigil- 
ance, and to measure his strength unhesitatingly with any intru- 
der ; though tedious watching are exposure, and disinterested! 
zeal, and absolute self-devotion, are all included in the bond at 
twenty-five shillings a week ; yet loses his composure and whistles 
up the Furies to his aid when the burglar resists capture: by 
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armed violence. There is no place here for appeals to sentiment 
on either side. If itis not desirable that any man should be 
flogged, neither is it desirable that a public servant should be 
killed or mutilated in the execution of hisduty. And the police- 
man is entitled to be regarded as a public servant when he is de- 
fending the interests of private individuals in institutions which 
society continues deliberately to sanction. Democracy cannot 
complain of “ Bloody Sunday.” As between the shooting and the 
flogging, if the latter would prevent the former, the question of 
the adoption of this punishment must be decided simply by the 
balance of its social advantage or detriment as compared with 
other expedients. On the other hand, all the big mouthing about 
brutality, and the protestations that thé ruffian can be dealt with 
only in ruffianly methods, are utterly delusive and irrelevant. 
The use of weapons or fire-arms by a burglar implies no special 
brutality. The man is at war with a society to which he does 
not belong, and he no longer meets in his forays with the in- 
dividual foe whom he would plunder, and with whom he should 
engage in equal combat according to the laws of honourable battle, 
but encounters the hired club-man, serving the propertied class 
as the mercenary serves the despot, and as the professional sol- 
dier serves an imperial Power. Against this man, sent out with 
staves to take him, to cut short his industry and freedom by 
stratagem or by violence, no obligation of civilised warfare pre- 
vents him from employing weapons of superior precision. It is 
only a question whether their adoption so far improves his chances 
of escape as to make it worth his while to risk a heavier penalty 
on capture. As. the rifle is less deadly than the assegai, so no 
doubt would the adoption, on both sides, of the revolver result in 
an actual abatement of the physical mischiefs now effected by 
mutual applications of the truncheon and the jemmy. But the 
proposal to flog all prisoners of war witha view to promoting the 
disarmament of Europe, is one which has not yet received much 
public approbation, though it may be on the German Kaiser’s list 
for submission to some future congress. The proposal for a 
similar treatment of burglars has equally failed to command 
any general acquiescence. 

While, however, Her Majesty’s Government have not ventured 
to propose legislation in this connexion of the character un- 
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doubtedly desired by many of their warmest supporters, and 
property has failed so far to add new tawse to its elaborate 
armoury of discipline ; yet it should not escape attention that a 
determined attempt is being made to approach the adult burglar 
in the rear (if the metaphor may be permitted) under cover of a 
Bill which was read a second time in the House of Lords on the 
28th of April last. By the Bill “to amend the Summary Juris- 
diction Acts with reference to the punishment of juvenileoffenders,” 
introduced with hardly any comment by Lord Cross, it is pro- 
posed to enact, among provisions making parents responsible by 
fine or recognisance fur misdemeanours of their children, that, 


“When a juvenile offender is proved before a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion to have committed any offence punishable by the court, the court may, 
if it think fit, ... . . adjudge that offender, if a male, to be whipped. 
. . . «+ The number of strokes shall be specified by the court, and shall, 
if the offender appears to the court to be below the age of twelve years, be 
not more than six, and if the offender appears to the court to be of or above 
the age of twelve years, be not more than twelve. In this section the ex- 
pression ‘ juvenile offender’ means a boy or girl who, in the opinion of the 
court before whom he or she is brought, is under the age of sixteen years.” 

The points to be chiefly noticed in these provisions are, that 
whereas a magistrate may already allow a boy under fourteen to 
receive six strokes with a birch for an indictable offence instead 
of committing him for trial, he would further be enabled by this 
law to order whippings for all misdemeanours as to which he has 
now jurisdiction, and that the limit of age could be raised two 
years and the maximum of swishes from six to twelve. Mr. 
Squeers would thus considerably extend his grip over our 
methods of judicial punishment, and make progress in repairing 
the discredit into which his principles have fallen in the course of 
the last two generations. 

No doubt, the Home Secretary is satisfied that the powers of 
whipping already possessed by magistrates under a recent statute 
have been exercised with satisfactory results, and have saved 
much trouble and expense in the cases of young Ishmaels whom 
it was ridiculous to treat with the full formalities of the Criminal 
Law. But the expedient adopted with too light a heart for dis- 
posing of these special cases cannot be permitted without mis- 
chief to be further acknowledged as a basis for our system of 
punishment ; as this Bill would definitely make it. When we 
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have grown accustomed to see whippings inflicted upon “any 
boy or girl,” “if a male,” up to the age of sixteen years, for any 
offence for which it (the sex is conjectural) can be brought before 
a magistrate, we shall have gone far to establish a firm evolu- 
tionary basis for the extension of these pernicious corrections. 
While the Government affirm the beneficence of flogging, and 
prepare the ground, by this “Summary Jurisdiction Bill,” Mr. 
Milvain, Sir Matthew White Ridley and their sympathisers are 
once more to the front in the Commons with a “Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Law relating to Corporal Punishment.” This 
Bill, which Mr. Cunninghame-Graham has blocked, besides pro- 
viding new privileges of flagellation for the young, enables Courts 
of Assize to order whippings, not more than three in number, or 
of more than twenty-five strokes each, with an instrument to be 
determined by the judge, to be inflicted for the following offences, 
namely :—High misdemeanours (defined in 5 and 6 Vict.,¢. 51, s. 
2); robbery, or assault with intent to rob; burglary and kindred 
offences ; if it is proved that any person engaged in the commis- 
sion of the offence shall, whilst so engaged, have been armed with 
any dangerous or offensive weapon or instrument—+z.e., a crow- 
bar or clasp-knife in the possession of one of a band acting in 
concert, is to earn the cat for all of them ; garrotting and robbery 
with violence (24 and 25 Vict., c. 100, ss. 21, 22); rape or 
attempt to rape, if (a) the offender shall, in the opinion of the 
court, have used aggravated violence, or (b) the offence was com- 
mitted by two or more persons acting together an abominable 
erime (24 and 25 Vict., c. 100, s. 61); and having, or attempting 
to have unlawful carnal knowledge of any girl under the age of 
thirteen years. A Court of General or Quarter Session is also 
given power to order a whipping of fifteen strokes for an in- 
decent assault on a young person under the age of thirteen years. 
Now, we hold no brief for the burglar, and still less for those 
violent offenders whose brutality this law is intended to restrain, 
when we condemn and denounce the remedy it proposes, and all 
measures whereby, as by the Government Bill above mentioned, 
it is attempted to inveigle the nation into assenting once more to 
the adoption of corporal punishment for criminals. The fallacy 
of the argument that the brutal criminal can only be touched by 
brutal methods, when applied to the case of the burglar, has 
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already been dealt with ; its fallacy when applied to crimes of 
real brutality is hardly less apparent. The prescription of the 
lash for these offences is at best a counsel of excusable indigna- 
tion. But anger, detestation and contempt, whatever their pro- 
vocation may have been, are out of court as counsellors when the 
State is determining its punishments. The propounding of the 
“brutality ” theory of punishment is almost invariably an after- 
thought of those who have already exclaimed, “These brutes 
deserve to be flogged;” and the fact that a man should speak of 
anyone “deserving” to be flogged, or to be punished in any way 
whatever, is a sufficient indication that his judgment of the 
appropriate punishment must not be accepted without question. 
It dies extremely hard, it will endure for generations yet, this 
strange projection of the individual instinct of retaliation into 
whole systems of morality and polity. It emerges from the 
Pusey House, like a giant refreshed, to proclaim in the pages of the 
Newest Testament that “ punishment or vengeance is a necessary 
factor of moral development.” The pretence, or illusion, that it 
is a duty, on the part of the State or a parent, to inflict a pain- 
ful chastisement for the moral purification of him who suffers it, 
is nothing more than the apology of self-defence at a loss for a 
rational expedient, and snatching at the weapons of barbarism. 
Let us determinedly and at all times bear in mind that punish- 
ment (which in most cases of its private infliction is nothing else 
than mere vindictiveness) is at its very best a positive evil deliber- 
ately created for the apparent convenience of those who sanction 
it, in the conviction that thereby they will induce offenders 
against social convenience to abstain from offence in future, and 
will repress in others the unsocial tendency to take short cuts to 
personal satisfaction at the expense of the liberty and happiness 
of their fellows. We profess to do this by our prison system, 
and we have hitherto flattered ourselves with the pretence that 
we are on the way to make the prison a place for the moral im- 
provement and reclamation of the criminal. Unhappily, the 
necessity for keeping the unemployed in the streets forces us to 
inflict so much mere torture in our prisons that their effect is 
generally to harden or to break. So infinitesimal are the at- 
tempts at reclamation that those who regard the Criminal Law 
quite frankly as a means of self-defence, to be applied with just 
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so much ferocity as may seem good to those who wield it, and 
without consideration of those against whom it is used, can 
ignore them altogether, and advocate a return to flogging or any 
other brutalising form of vengeance, without impediment of 
principle. But those who think that the object of a rational 
Criminal Law should be to dry up the sources of crime, as an 
improvement on the method of mere deterrence, will recognise in 
all such proposals as those of the Bills above referred to, a return 
to ineffectual methods already extensively abandoned as provo- 
eative of the very evils they attack. Corporal punishment is 
being steadily excluded from our schvols, and is now defended 
only by! arguments which every public school man, outside the 
schoolmaster’s profession, knows to be affected and irrelevant. 
Brutal crimes arise from just that impatient disposition which is 
the origin of corporal punishment, and the two are well combined 
in the father who spanks his child for crying. Adopt a brutal 
punishment in the State, and you re-establish a rejected standard 
of domestic discipline, and consecrate the principle of torture. 


‘* At present, however” (the ‘‘ present” is that of De Quincey), ‘‘ there is 

but a dim and very confused sense even amongst enlightened men (as we see 
by the debates of Parliament), of the injury which is done to human nature 
by giving sanction to such brutalising acts . . . Corporal punishment is 
usually argued with a single reference to the case of him who suffers it ; and 
so argued, God knows that it is worthy of all abhorrence . . . But we 
should remember that the evil of corporal punishment is not to be measured 
by the poor transitory criminal, whose memory and offence are soon to 
perish . . . the abiding injury is to the most august interest which for 
the mind of man can have any existence, namely to man’s own nature . 
On which account, Iam the more struck by the ignoble argument of those 
who have contended in the House of Commons that such and such classes of 
men are not accessible to loftier influences. Supposing that there were any 
truth in this assertion, which is a libel not on this nation only, but on man in 
general,—surely it is the duty of lawgivers not to perpetuate by their 
institutions the evil which they find, but to presume and gradually to create 
a better spirit.” 


1 See Reports of late Headmasters’ Conference. 
SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


































HORACE “IN QUANTITY.” 


THAT good English Alcaic and Hendecasyllabie verse can be 
composed, was definitely shown in 1864, when Lord Tennyson 
published his “In Quantity ” in the Enoch Arden volume. 

There is, therefore, no reason why Mr. Whyte’s experiment, 
as shadowed forth in the February number of 7%me, should not 
be successful, given the “ Vates Sacer” to accomplish it. 

With the writer of the present lines (who is of opinion that 
rhyming should be avoided, as unsuitable to the classic original), 
it has been for some years an amusement to see what could be 
done in this direction. He certainly does not in the least claim 
to be the “ Vates ” above alluded to, and purposely refrains from 
any preliminary remarks on quantity and accent; subjects on 
which volumes have been written, and many more might be, 
without any agreement being attained. _He merely wishes to 
observe that he could not accept as dactyls many of the late 
Lord Lytton’s substitutes for the Latin, nor could he approve of 
Mr. Whyte’s “heaven which all” in his third stanza. Also, 
generally, that, in his opinion, the English line should “ scan” 
pretty nearly as easily and correctly as the Latin one ; the chief 
difficulty being the anapest (which word is itself in English 
accentuated as a dactyl)—and especially in proper names, e.g. 
Salamis, which is, in accordance with received pronunciation, 
used as a dactyl—in what follows—as also are Ephesus, Albiinea, 
Anio, Pirithous, &c. Some license must be given in this respect. 
With these few remarks the following are given as attempts to 
render Horace “in quantity: ”— 


Hor. : Lire. I. Carm. VIL. 


Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylenen, 
Aut Ephesum, bimarisve Corinthi 

Meenia, vel Baccho Thebas, vel Apolline Delphos. 

Insignes, aut Thessala Tempe. 
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Sunt, quibus unum opus est, intactez Palladis urbem 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare, et 

Undique decerptam fronti preeponere olivam. 
Plurimus, in Junonis honorem 

Aptum dicet equis Argos ditesque Mycenas, 
Me nec tam patiens Lacedsemon, 

Nec tam Larissze percussit campus opime, 
Quam domus Albunez resonantis, 

Et preeceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 

Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila ccelo 
Seepe Notus, neque parturit imbres 

Perpetuos ; sic tu sapiens finire memento 
Tristitiam, vitzeque labores 

Molli, Plance, mero ; seu te fulgentia signis 
Castra tenent, seu densa tenebit 

Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina patremque 
Cum fugeret, tamen uda Lyzeo 

Tempora populea fertur vinxisse corona, 
Sic tristes affatus amicos ; 

Quo nos cunque feret melior Fortuna parente, 
Ibimus, © socii, comitesque. 

Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro : 
Certus enim promisit Apollo 

Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram. 
O fortes, pejoraque passi 

Mecum szepe viri, nunc vino pellite curas ; 
Cras ingens iterabimus esequor. 


Boox I. Ob. VII. 


Some praise Rhodes the renown’d, some Ephesus, or Mitylene, 
Or city-crown’d the Corinthian isthmus ; 

Some Thebes, Bacchus’s own, or Delphi, choice of Apollo ; 
Or chief pride of Thessaly, Tempe. 

Some to the town where rules chaste queen of purity, Pallas, 
Endless songs of flattery raising, 

On their brows olive-wreaths put, on all sides pluck’d for adornment. 
Whilst not a few give glory to Juno, 3 

And laud Argos in horses rich, and wealthy Mycenze— 
I’m less touch’d by the brave Lacedzemon, 

And Larissa’s abundant pastures, than by the grotto 
Whence Albunea noisily rushes ; 

And by the dim Tiburnus-grove, and Anio’s headlong 
Leap ; and rills led across the wet orchards. 
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Just as a bright south wind sometimes clears Heaven of angry 
Clouds, nor pours forth rain never ending ; 

Just so to drown life’s worries, O Plancus, wisely remember, 
And life’s grief in a goblet of old wine ; 

Whether amid tents bright with sheen of banner, or under 
Summery shade of Tibur abiding— 

When from Salamis’ isle, from parent parted an outcast, 
Teucer, as old-world story relates it, 

His brow wine-inflam’d with a wreath of poplar adorning, 
Thus his downcast company comforts ; 

** Where’er fortune a way points out; more kind than a Father, 
There, O my friends, we’ll cheerfully follow. 

Teucer’s ready to lead, and ready to counsel, away with 
Despair ! hath not faithful Apollo 

Said that a town shall arise, to be known as Salami? Elsewhere 
Ills more terrible bravely together 

Oft we’ve borne, O my friends—now drink, hearts heavy to lighten, 
On wide ocean journey to-morrow.” 


Hor. : Lis. IV. Carm. VII. 


Diffugere nives : redeunt jam gramina campis, 
Arboribusque come : 

Mutat terra vices ; et decrescentia ripas 
F lumina preetereunt : 

Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 
Ducere nuda choros. 

Immortalia ne speres monet annus, et almum 
Quze rapit Hora diem— 

Frigora mitescunt Zephyris ; Ver proterit Aistas 
Interitura, simul 

Pomifer Auctumnus fruges effuderit ; et mox 
Bruma recurrit iners. 

Damna tamen celeres reparant coelestia lunze 

Nos, ubi decidimus 

Quo pius neas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. 

Quis scit, an adjiciant hodiernee crastina summeze 
Tempora Di superi ? 

Cuncta manus avidas fugient heredis, amico 
Quze dederis animo. 

Cum semel occideris, et de te splendida Minos 
Fecerit arbitria ; 

Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 

Restituet pietas. 
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Infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 
Liberat Hippolytum : 

Nec Lethza valet Theseus abrumpere caro 
Vincula Pirithoo. 


Book IV. Op. VII. 


Snows have melted away ; comes verdure again to the woodland, 
Grass to the valley returns ; 

All is chang’d upon earth ; streams, lately so flooded, again glide 
Gently the margin along : 

Nor with a band of nymphs do the sister Graces in unclad 
Purity tremble to dance. 

Days that are happy, but end, all seasons teach that a mortal’s 
Destiny none can avoid-— 

Balmier airs chase Winter away, Spring yields to the Summer ; 
Summer is only to last, 

Until are hous’d the red apples of Autumn’s treasury ; then comes 
Gloomily Winter again— 

Still such losses are heal’d by the moons not slowly revolving ; 
Man, when he sinks to the grave, 

Like pious Aineas, like rich King Tullus or Ancus, 
Passes a shade to the dust. 

Whether a » day’ s more life be to thee permitted, is only 
Known to the Power above : 

If with a liberal hand thou spendest kindly, so wilt thou 
Baffle the greed of an heir— 

When life once has an end, and on thy follies a solemn 
Scrutiny Minos has held, 

Naught, Torquatus, avails Birth, naught wise Speech to revive thee, 
Piety naught can avail : 

Neither is e’en Diana the chaste Hippolytus up from 
Tartarus able to lead ; 

Nor can Theseus’ self from his own Pir thous; Hell-bound, 
Hammer a fetter away. 


































OswALD SMITH. 


























DRAMATIC NOTES. 


LIKE Macbeth, we have of late been supping full of horrors. The 
theatrical menw has consisted of three courses. Two ladies and 
one gentleman—Theodora, Esther Sandraz, and Paul Kauvar. 
The three are all members of one family, and they have a strong 
family likeness. 

The word “horrors” is used in connexion with these three 
plays, not merely on account of their subject matter, but on 
account of their dramatic and literary manner. They swarm 
with more or less physical unpleasantnesses; poisons, executioners, 
swinging blades, hints of torture and the bow-string, pistol shots, 
cannon balls, and the guillotine. But the nightmare induced by 
our late dramatic supper is due rather to the cooking and the 
serving than to the raw material. 


THEODORA. 


The Byzantine, the French, the English, the American. The 
first is “as God made her,” and with that, as these are not 
historical notes, we have nothing to do. For the French Theo- . 
dora—she is a creature, artistically speaking, after Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s own heart. The play, as it is Sardou’s, is, by compulsion, 
clever. But it has not escaped the risks necessarily attending 
all works of art fashioned to order. “ Written round” Madame 
Bernhardt, the character, the language, the incidents, the situa- 
tions, do not seem -to grow inevitably, inexorably, as necessary 
parts of one organic whole of art. They seem to be fitted on to 
the personal peculiarities and individual wishes of one great 
artist. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan is the stepfather of the English Theo- 
dora. The main difference between him and the actual parent 
lies in the fact that he prefers the offspring committing suicide 
by poison to her being strangled by string. 7 
And the American? Well, it is a brave, a rash experiment, 
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wonderfully well carried out in every detail, but with the great 
heart of the play not beating. Scenery, dresses, jewels, music, 
lights, colours—all there in the ordinary and in the vulgar sense. 
But the Theodora? Non est inventa. No one ean say that, as 
the Murder Club in De Quincey’s Essay said it of Toad-in-the- 
hole, cwm cacchinibus. No. More in sorrow than in mirth let 
us repeat, Ubi est alla Theodora? And answer, Cum suspiriis, 
non est enventa. 

Or, in plain English, Miss Hawthorne is not physically fitted 
to play the lecherous, beautiful, venomous, murderous. woman. 
Whether she is mentally fitted for realising a character at once 
complex and powerful, we need not stop to ask. The initial 
qualification of body, without which no one has the artistic right 
to touch Theodora, is wanting. Extraordinary physical beauty 
—face, form, voice agreeing—the beauty and the wickedness of 
the devil—the power of fascinating as much by the wickedness 
as by the beauty—these are essential. And these are wanting. 
The American Theodora is physically under-sized and over- 
weighted. Not that actual physique is a sine gud non for a great 
actor. As witness Rachel, Kean, Garrick! For the rest, Mr. 
Vernon is splendid in the little that the great Justinian has to 
do; Mr. Leonard Boyne is rather unhappy as Andreas; and Mi 
Cartwright’s Marcellus is so good that one could almost sit out 
the play as far as he lasts for his sake. Almost. Not quite. 


ESTHER SANDRAZ. 


The visit to the St. James's also was not joy unalloyed. In 
- the first place, the theatre is one of the badly built ones—at all 
events as as far as the right-hand corner of the dress-circle is 
concerned. Thanks to the ready courtesy of Messrs. Gilbert 
Tate and Read, that ill was remedied as far as we were concerned. 
But we saw our less fortunate fellows after we left them standing 
up, craning necks and straining ears to catch glimpses of the 
stage and snatches of the dialogue. 

“The Tiger” did its worst to throw every one into a state of 
general dissatisfaction with existence. It is called a musical 
farce, and might as well be called a funeral procession. It is our 
old friend “The Bengal Tiger” disinterred from the grave of 
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rollicking farce that never rollicked, and the corpse decked out 
by Messrs. Burnand and Solomon. The music of the latter is not 
without catchiness. But it is to be hoped that the humour of 
the former is not catching. Its chief exposition is in the total 
omission in the programme of any reference to the source of Mr. 
Burnand’s inspiration. The chief mourners were Messrs J. G. 
Taylor, Colnaghi and W. F. Stirling. 

“ Esther Sandraz” compares unfavourably with Mr. Grundy’s 
adaptation at the Haymarket, or his translation at the 
Garrick. In the “ Village Priest” there is beautiful work all 
round. In a “ Pair of Spectacles” there is the rendering into 
admirable English of a clever play. But in Esther Sandraz, Mr. 
Grundy seems, like Gallio, to have cared for none of these things. 
It looks and sounds as if his heart had not been in his work ; as 
if he had read Belot’s “Femme de glace,” and said, “ Here’s a 
part that'll suit Mrs. Langtry. Let’s translate it as a pot-boiler 
and realise.” 

Mrs. Langtry herself has, to our thinking, made enormous 
improvement. Not physically, but artistically. Let us confess 
to having been among those who regarded her advent upon the 
stage as that of a fine animal, sufficiently photographed and 
talked about to make the experiment worth atrial. Let us now 
with equal frankness confess that she is an actress. Not, as it 
seems, a great one yet, but a very good one and with potentiality, 
if Time and the Fates allow, of climbing perilously near the 
perilous height of greatness. There may be still a little too 
much reliance upon the physical qualifications—heaven forefend 
that these should not have their due place in the reckoning—a 
little too much of the photographic, and even a hint at the 
fleshly, pose. But the voice is now rich and manageable, the 
stage presence is the real presence ; there is something more than 
the simulation of great emotions, or else that greatest of all 
simulations—simulatio celare simulationem. In a word, Mrs. 
Langtry has learnt well, and by thinking for herself, has 
“bettered the instruction ” of her instructors. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Langtry is not better supported by her 
company. ‘The British public supports just as much and just as 
far as it is capable of supporting. And if it refuses to look upon 
Esther Sandraz as either a great or an attractive play, for once 
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we are with it. But although no quantity and no quality, even 
the highest, of acting, could make this child of Belot by Grundy 
great, good acting might have made it more attractive. And, 
with the exception of Mrs. Langtry and one other, there is no 
good acting. There is a theory among theatrical outsiders that 
sometimes “stars” in that kaleidoscopic firmament prefer the 
satellites of Jupiter or Juno not to be of the foremost magnitudes. 
Mrs. Langtry may be an exponent of this theory only by 
accident. But assuredly her surroundings support the ill-natured 
hypothesis more successfully than they support her. 

Mr. Sugden is terrible. He has nor face, nor presence, nor 
voice. He has not the personal magnetism that covers a multi- 
tude of other sins. His only use seems to be the giving of a 
physical reason for Esther’s forgetting all the love that theoreti- 
cally had been, in the hate that is. Mr. Bourchier is still an 
amateur. And an amateur lover, no matter how charming may 
be his novelty to a jaded woman of the world, would not carry 
away a young married woman, not even on the strength of a 
previ ous introduction, and certainly cannot carry away an audt- 
ence, 

Mrs. Charles Calvert is an experienced actress in the heavy 
school. She has yet to master the rudiments of the grandes 
dames’ school, even the rudiment of harmonious dressing; but, 
after all, the wife of a provincial magnate is provincial. And 
Miss Marion Lea, as untidy as ever, is not strong as Henriette. 
She may have been managerially told to “play light,” as the 
boxers say, for fear of lessening the effect of Esther Sandraz’ 
part. If she has been, let her disobey her orders, at least, to the 
extent of speaking out in the duel scene between the two women. 
And if the order has been given, let it, in the interests of art, of 
the play, of Mrs. Langtry herself, be incontinently revoked. 
The more strongly the part of Henriette is played, by so much 
the more will that of Esther loom large. 

And our exception to this rule of mediocrity ? Mr. Everill. The 
broad, strong manner of the old Haymarket days is there, and is 
very welcome. We had almost forgotten Mr. De Lange.  In- 
grates that we are! In a small part, only playing at the fag-end 
. of one act, Mr. De Lange shows that, had he the opportunity, he 
would run Mr. Everill] close in the race for second: place in this 
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piece. But the piece is not worthy of Mr. Grundy, nor Mrs. 
Langtry, nor, in fact, of any one but M. Belot. 


PAUL KAUVAR. 


After the others, this. There is a sense of mass about Drury 
Lane that not even the irritating littleness of charging 6d. for a 
programme can quite wipe out. But when to this antediluvian 
irritant is added that of a bad play, all Mr. Harris’s splendour of 
auditorium and of staging is painfully frittered away. 

For “ Paul Kauvar ” is no better, as a play, than the French of 
its programme and of its performers. There are three atrocious 
blunders in the former, and about as many ways of pronouncing 
any given French word on the part of the latter. And as to the 
play, once again we are reminded that the recognition of the 
French Revolution, as a dramatic event, is not the sole qualifica- 
tion for writing a play upon it. “ Paul Kauvar,’ like the “ Dead 
Heart,” bubbles over with inaccuracies, and Mr. Steele Mackaye’s 
play no more than that of Mr. Watt Phillips fulfils the essential 
condition of recognising the devil-found-mischief to be done by 
Revolutionist and Royalist alike. 

The story is not very possible nor very interesting. It is on 
a level with the dialogue, one typical line of which may be quoted. 
“You sought to part two loving hearts whom heaven (which 
plays a very prominent part in the piece) had joined.” 

Mr. Terriss is rather artificially picturesque as the excessively 
careless Paul Kauvar. Henry Neville, looking younger than ever, 
played a very fatuous duke in such a way as not altogether to 
disguise his fatuity. Arthur Stirling, coming straight from play- 
ing in the “Dead Heart” to the enactment of General Delaroche 
in an equally Anglo-French play, showed once again how admir- 
able a voice is his, and how he only wants alittle more stage 
presence to be big. Mr. Charles Hudson is either a freak of 
nature or one of Nature’s journeymen ; he imitates Irving so 
abominably. Victor Stephens and Edith Bruce are the two dole- 
fully comic characters. The fault is not theirs. 

Miss Millward is, as we said of Mrs. Langtry, so very good as 
nearly to be great. Her acting certainly towers above that of 
all the rest. But there is one thing she wants. Heart. 


ALEC NELSON. 
E. M. A. 
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Ir Samson—not he whom Sandou vanquished, but his Scriptural 
protagonist—could have foreseen the day of the journalist, he would 
have propounded the famous riddle to the Philistines in different 
terms. As he was not thus conveniently gifted, I must put forward 
my own riddle—not, I trust, to an audience of Philistines ; nor 
do I propose to give, after the manner instituted by him and 
piously copied by the proprietor of Z%t-Bits, a prize of thirty 
sheets, or thirty suits of clothes, to the reader who successfully 
interprets this enigma: “ Out of the sweet came forth strength.” 
Everyone will guess that I am thinking of “ Thorgrim,” the new 
opera by Mr. Cowen, which was produced at Drury Lane on 
April 22nd. Yes; Mr. Cowen has done it at last, and my heart 
is accordingly rejoiced. For I have felt quite confident that sooner 
or later my faith in him would be justified, because a comparison 
of his best work with that of his English contemporaries showed 
me this: that, although some of them had written stronger 
things, few seemed to possess, to the same degree, the spon- 
taneity and vital beauty which were generally to be found in 
his writing. Their strength was too often unattractive and 
charmless ; and I felt sure that, given due opportunity, that 
persistent charm of Mr. Cowen’s would consolidate into real 
power. I shall not pretend that “'Thorgrim” is a work without 
flaw, or even a work with which Mr. Cowen should be conten t. 
But it is so distinctly and so far in advance of anything he has 
yet given us that there is ample reason for looking hopefully to. 
him for the production of a more perfect opera. 

The voluble kindness of my brethren of the daily press has 
absolved me from the necessity of recapitulating in detail the 
story told by Mr. Joseph Bennett in the libretto, which the Daily 
Telegraph assures us is “stately.” Everybody by this time 
knows that Thorgrim is the illegitimate, and Helgi the legiti- 
mate, son of Jarl Eric ; and that Helyi’s mother, Arnora, doesn’t 
like Thorgrim ; and that the two brothers are in love with Olof 
Sunbeam, daughter of one Jarl Thorir; and that ultimately 
Thorgrim carries the young lady off just as she is going to be 
married to Helgi. There is the whole of the story supplied by 
the able gentleman who has been telling us for so many years 
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that Wagner's librettos are undramatie; and has presumably 
shown us here his ideal of an operatic book ; and those who 
desire further knowledge of the dramatic skill and subtlety with 
which the tale of Thorgrim is not developed, may be referred to 
Messrs. Novello’s score. Mr. Bennett has adopted a plan which, 
whatever its disadvantages may be, has the merit of saving the 
librettist a great deal of trouble; he has done most of his “ char- 


acterisation” by means, of the stage direetions. 


From the 


dramatic standpoint, the plan is not entirely commendable. At 
any rate, he has not succeeded in making an interesting story, 
nor in supplying any adequate motive for his shadowy person- 
ages. Olof, already plighted to Helgi, falls in love with Thor- 
grim two minutes after she first sees him, his sole recommenda- 
tion to her favour being the fact that he is a murderer and a 
braggart. The lack of proper incident and definite drawing of 
individual character would not have mattered so much, perhaps, 
had Mr. Bennett’s story any trace of the emotional atmosphere 
which should enwrap a great lyric drama; did it contain any 
elemental truth of passion which it would have been Mr. Cowen’s. 
task to emphasize and define. It does not, however, and Mr. 
Cowen’s undoubted success is all the more noteworthy. As far 
as the story is concerned, the opera might be given as.a cantata. 
with almost equal effect. Fortunately, Mr. Cowen’s music is 
always so interesting, and nearly always so strong and beautiful, 


that it is possible to listen to it—as I listened to it twice 


with 





unflagging attention. I am heartily glad that this is so, not 
only for Mr. Cowen’s sake, but for the sake of English art; for 
it would have been a very serious thing for the future, if the 
composer had been dragged from the high plane to which he as- 
pired with obvious earnestness by the sheer gravity—I speak after 
the manner of mathematicians, and not of men—of his libretto. 
The daily papers have done me this further inestimable ser- 
vice, that they have pronounced upon the music of “ Thorgrim” 


with such admirable distinctness, that everyone 





especially 


everyone who has not seen Mr. Cowen’s work—has made up bis 
or her mind as to its worth. Nevertheless, | am fain to un- 
burden myself of my private opinions on the subject; for Mr. 
Cowen himself may not have made up his mind about it yet, 


and I should like to help him todo so. Let me inform him, 
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therefore, that though there are certain passages in which he has 
allowed himself to be conventional, rather than Cowen ; that 
though I do not think he has adopted with sufficient complete- 
ness those methods of operatic construction which it is obvious, 
from the general aspect of his work, he feels to be right ; these 
blemishes are certainly not sufficient to obscure the fact that 
“Thorgrim” is notably good. Its chief fault lies with the 
librettist, for where Mr. Bennett afforded the opportunity for 
strong work, Mr. Cowen took it immediately. An opera which 
contains passages of so much worth as the splendid finale to the 
second act; as Arnora’s invocation to Freya; as Thorgrim’s 
beautiful ballad; as Olof’s scena in the pine forest; and as 
Helgi’s scena in the last act, is not to be lightly esteemed becau se 
its composer has not, in what is practically his first opera, risen 
at once to the height at which he aimed. In the present condi- 
tion of English music, it would have been right to welcome 
“Thorgrim” had it been only half as good; as it is, we should 
be much less than musically patriotic if we did not hail with 
pleasure and pride the appearance of a work in which strength 
and beauty are so well wedded. Of the manner in which it was 
performed at Drury Lane, I have little to say. As Olof, Miss 
Zélie de Lussan had not much chance for the display of those 
gifts which entitle her to so high a place amongst dramatic 
sopranos ; but she sang and acted with wonderful charm. Mr. 
M‘Guckin was adequately strong, and made the most of an 
extremely thankless part ; and Mr. Leslie Crotty played admir- 
ably as the weak and irresolute Helgi. Concerning the Arnora 
of Malle. Tremelli, I have certain definite opinions, which I 
shall keep to myself. 


TIME waits for no man, not even a critic, and so I must hurry, 
if I would catch up to the later musical events of the month. 
In truth these have been so many that I scarcely know which to 
honour with my cursory glance. Pianos—pianos, everywhere ! 
nor any drop to drink. That is the chief impression on my 
mind. There is Mr. Paderewski, and there is Madame Carreiio, 
and Sophie Menter, and—oh, hundreds of others. These three, 
however, are the most important, but I am afraid of beginning 
to talk of them. Mr. Paderewski is a young Pole, who is a very 
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passionate and impulsive, but sincere, player; and if at times he 
exaggerates and storms, I am well content to wait patiently 
until his quieter mood returns, for then he sings in most poetic 
fashion. With that splendid South American, Madame Carrefio, 
the case is rather different. As yet, I have only heard her play 
one or two pieces; but, so far, I doubt whether she can be as | 
sweet and gentle as one supposes a Chopin player should be. 
But she is so gorgeous, so picturesque, and she has such marvel- 
lously varied technical gifts that when she plays such things as 
Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody, for instance, Iam quite happy. 
Is it impertinent to say that she is, physically, so impressive, 
that I like to look at her, too? At any rate, she gave me the 
most vivid impression I have received for a long time, and, since 
I prefer to vary the placid negations of the average pianist with 
performances that really arouse sensations in me, I shall go and’ 
hear Madame Carrefio again as soon as | can. 

And then there are the Philharmonic concerts,of which two have 
taken place since I last wrote. At each there have been novelties, 
but novelties, 1am glad to say, of more value than the “ Charlotte 
Corday ” of Mr. Benoit. Thus a new symphony, by Dvorak, was 
given—a wholly delightful, fresh, and vital work, although the 
last movement was a little commonplace ; a work which made 
one look with high hope for the completion of the Requiem on 
which the Bohemian composer is now employed. During his 
stay in London—for he came over to conduct his own symphony 
— Dvorak went to the Albert Ha]l to hear the “ Golden Legend ;” 
but {I cannot say whether he liked it. And he went to the 
premiere of “ Thorgrim ;” and he played a good deal of the new 
Requiem to certain friends, who say that it will be worthy to 
rank with the “Stabat Mater.” Of the other novelty—Mr. 
Mancinelli’s suite, entitled “Scene Veneziane ”—my praise shall 
not be so loud. It tells the story of two Venetian lovers, who 
elope, return in penitence and a gondola, and get married. 
There is no need to deny the extraordinary cleverness of the 
music in which this interesting and original story is depicted. 
It fairly glitters with brilliance, and occasionally one meets 
passages of real beauty; but it seems to me to belong to a 
distinctly low plane of art, and therefore to be scarcely worthy of a 
Philharmonic concert. On the same evening Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
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a young Englishman, who has been studying with Madame 
Schumann, made his début, playing Sehumann’s pianoforte 
concerto in admirable fashion. I have not for a long time heard 
a performance in which technical power was so equally combined 
with intelligence and emotion. 

The end of my sayings for the month, therefore, is that we 
English have considerable right to be prouder of ourselves than 
before, for we have put a new opera and a new pianist to our 
eredit. But—*“Is Mr. Cowen an Englishman ?”—so whispers a 
hideous thought, fearful lest we should be too much puffed up 
with national pride. Retro me, Sathanas ! | 


SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
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THE CRIMINAL.—By Havelock Ellis. (Contemporary Science 
Series. Walter Scott.) A very ‘remarkable book. For its 
subject matter, and the facts collated, rather than for the 
method of their collocation. The subject. is good, and in calling 
attention to it, Mr. Ellis has done good work. But he has. not 
done it well. The “bold advertisement ” of a book by the same: 
author in the very forefront of this one, is only possible when 

- the author is the editor of the series, and has sufficient confi- 
dence in himself. 

But apart from a venial sin of this kind, there remains. 
behind the worst of careless proof-reading, and of the use of 
scientific terms of the extraordinary kind without any ex- 
planation of them (and this in a book intended for the general); 
and the modified Bowdlerism of quoting passages in foreign. 
tongues, instead of giving them in plain English. But worst of 
all, is the lack of systematising in the work. Not of system. 
That is there. As witness the table of contents. But in the 
body of the book there is little or no evidence of the large grasp. 
of a large subject, the possession of that informing scientific spirit 
that is to be not only expected, but peremptorily demanded of a 

; man dealing with a large scientific subject.. There isany amount 
| of material in Mr. Ellis’ book. So there is in Chaos. But the 
god-like power that is to make out of Chaos a world, is wanting. 
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The make-up of the work is briefly thus. An introduction in ; 


which the various types of “ Criminals ” are named, and partially 


defined—political, passionate, insane, instinctive, occasional, : 


habitual, professional ; and the three causes of crime, cosmic, 
biological, social, are noted. Then a study of the “Criminal,” 
his anthropology, the results thereof, and his treatment. Add to 
this many pictures, composite and otherwise. 

With, as result, a book that makes the reader suspicious of his 
fellow-creatures, and, most of all, of himself, and makes him feel 
his head all over, and examine the heads of every one he meets 
curiously. 

The chief source of the author’s inspiration is Italy, the 
country in which the study of the “Criminal ” is most advanced. 
And some of the chief conclusions are that criminality is a 
disease ; that the real criminal is less the individual than society 
past and present ; that the diseased ones are precocious in drink, 
tobacco, sexuality ; that they are ‘deficient in physical and moral 
sensibility, and are vain ; that their chief pain is not at the doing 
wrong, but at the being fousid out. 

The distinctions between vice, crime insanity, and imbecility, are 
well marked, not only in actual life, but in the volume under 
discussion. And the question of the treatment of the criminal is 
less confusedly dealt with than other parts of the subject. The 
‘declaration against. capital punishment, that final confession of 
the incapacity of society, is clear and. signified ; that against the 
criminal injustice of our judges in passing sentence is not less out- 
spoken. And the moral that what we have to do is not so much 
reform the “Criminal” as re-form him, is decisively drawn. 

There is, as far as we know, only one serious statistical omis- 
sion in the book. Whilst there is much reference to the Elmira 


{N. Y.) Reformatory, nothing is said of the Massachusetts 


Reformatory at Concord, over which we had the delight of going 
in 1888. Results not less important than those. Mr. Ellis has 
incorporated in his volume might have been, may yet be, obtained 
thence. 

With all its faults, and we have hinted that they are not few, 
the “ Criminal” is a book that every student of human nature 
must read. If only that he may echo the cry of the old Puritan 
and say, “ There, but for the grace of God, goes myself.” 
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